

























































































THE NATIONAL Defense Mediation 
Board has established a remarkably 
fine record in the few weeks that it 
has been in operation, with the result 
that most union-haters who a month 
ago were baying for the enactment of 
no-strike legislation have lately piped 
down somewhat. But there are still 
persons around urging malodorous 
schemes to place the workers of the 
country in a straitjacket. Wherever 
such a scheme shows its head, the 
American Federation of Labor is fight- 
ing it—and fighting it hard. An exam- 
ple of Federation activity in defense of 
labor’s fundamental rights is the cur- 
rent all-out attack on the vicious Vin- 
son bill. The A. F. of L. will fight 
that measure to the last ditch. 


IT SHOULD be noted that the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board is mak- 
ing its highly successful record despite 
what Washington is construing as de- 
liberate sabotage on the part of the 
dual labor movement. President Roose- 
velt named eleven members—two of 
them C.I.O. men. Then he named an 
alternate for each member. No one is 
authorized to sit except the members 
or the alternates. But Mr. Philip Mur- 
ray, who was opposed to the establish- 
ment of the board in the first place, 
has been sending in any C.I.O. Tom, 
Dick or Harry to serve in a substitute 
capacity. Washington views Mr. Mur- 
ray’s actions as a transparent and con- 
temptible attempt to tear down the 
board’s prestige, which must be kept 
high if it is to function effectively. 
How the C.I.O. leaders just love to 
help the national defense effort along! 


FOR MONTHS now one of the most 
important strikes in American labor 
history has been in progress in Ventura 
County, Calif. Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany, who visited the strike 
scene recently, tells the whole story in 
the article “Peonage in California.” 


LGHLIGHTS 


THE WORKERS of the country have 
been made uneasy by the propaganda 
that wages shall be frozen during the 
national emergency. As explained in 
an article in this issue, it is not at all 
necessary to freeze wages in order to 
prevent runaway prices—an assump- 
tion some persons in responsible posi- 
tions, who should know much better, 
have been making. A pamphlet just 
released by the American Council on 
Public Affairs asserts with great em- 
phasis that the country’s economic sys- 
tem needs higher wages but not higher 
profits. Higher wages are needed, says 
the pamphlet, to preserve the health, 
morale and efficiency of workers. 


FROM DETROIT comes word that 
the outlook is most encouraging for an 
American Federation of Labor victory 
in the forthcoming collective bargain- 
ing election to be conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board at the 
River Rouge and Lincoln plants of the 
Ford Motor Company. It is reported 
that the C. I. O.’s recent minority strike 
has caused a great revulsion of feeling 
against that organization. 


AN EPOCHAL decision of the Su- 
preme Court has just been handed 
down. This decision is that anti-union 
“discrimination in hiring is twin to dis- 
crimination in firing.” Employers who 
discriminate against trade unionists ap- 
plying for jobs can be compelled to 
give them back pay from the time of 
rejection of their job applications. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Typograph- 
ical Union announces that it will hold 
a referendum of its membership May 
21 on whether to return to affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
Up for approval or rejection in the 
voting will be an agreement reached 
a few months ago between I.T.U. and 
A. F. of L. committees. 
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Germany Alone 


There is no support, based on good- 
will, which the Nazis can count on 
receiving from outside. Germany has 
Italy for an ally, but in Italy there is 
no moral enthusiasm for her cause. 
And the help that under certain contin- 
gencies Germany might receive from 
Japan will be limited by the amount of 
help that Japan expects to get in return. 

So far as the Soviet government is 
concerned, any service that Russia has 
rendered to Germany has been given 
and received in the spirit of mutual 
suspicion. 

From the occupied countries nothing 
whatever can be extracted by Germany 
except by force or fear of force. For- 
eign goodwill has no place whatever 
among her material assets. 

How different is the case with Great 
Britain! Foreign goodwill is an in- 
valuable element among her potential 
resources, a fertile and inexhaustible 
source of present and future strength. 

Long before Britain was assured of 
unstinted material help from the United 
States she was assured of the commu- 
nity of feeling between herself and that 
nation in regard to the essentials of 
government and international rela- 
tions. The promises made by President 
Roosevelt more recently are valued 
both for the tangible things they of- 
fered and because of the sympathetic 
spirit which prompted them. 

It was gratifying to know that the 
United States recognized that the Brit- 
ish Empire was fighting for all the 
democracies, including that of the 
United States, and was making a con- 
tribution to their security; and that 
this, in American eyes, entitled Britain 
to ask for unlimited material aid. 

Britain Today. 
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EARS BEFORE the Civil War a talented woman 
= Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote a book called 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” which dramatized the evil insti- 
tution of slavery and lodged a hatred of that inhuman sys- 
tem in the hearts of millions. Miss Stowe’s book stirred 
the emotions of multitudes who had never read a political 
speech or heard a serious debate on any theme and, in the 
opinion of historians, was one of the prime factors in bring- 
ing about the abolition in this country of the ownership 
of humans of black skin by other humans of white skin. 
But Harriet Beecher Stowe’s novel was published in 1852 
and it was not until thirteen years later that the Thirteenth 
Amendment went into effect. 

In our times things are supposed to move more rapidly— 
as, indeed, they frequently do. Yet in our times another 
moving book has been written, a great book in the same 
noble tradition as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” This book, ex- 
posing a vicious condition which is merely a latter-day ver- 
sion of slavery, has been read by tens of thousands of per- 
sons and its heart-breaking story is familiar to millions who 
saw it unreeled before them in motion picture form. The 
work is “The Grapes of Wrath,” by John Steinbeck. When 
the book first came out—and later when the film was made— 
the nation was shocked. There were those who could not 
believe that such appalling conditions could exist. But they 
did exist, as subsequent government investigations attested. 

But it is some time since “The Grapes of Wrath” first 
appeared and, because things are supposed to move with 
celerity nowadays and because people 
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the First Lady, Senators and Representatives, Governors 
and mayors and hundreds of other outstanding personages 
denounced the conditions and called for their abolition. 
After all, the newspapers—not all of them, but hundreds 
nevertheless—and the magazines assailed the existence of 
peonage. Isn’t public opinion a mighty force? Of course 
it is. And public opinion was seemingly 99 per cent against 
the misery imposed upon the thousands of agricultural 
workers employed by “farmers” owning thousands of acres 
of productive California soil. 

All this being true, one can readily understand why mil- 
lions of Americans are convinced that peonage in Califor- 
nia is a thing of the past. Perhaps you, too, have come to 
the conclusion that the scenes in “The Grapes of Wrath” 
that pained your heart and moistened your eyes are no 
longer enacted in California. If so, don’t you believe it. 
Don’t you believe it for one minute. Because it just isn’t 
so. It isn’t so at all. The same oppression, the same 
abuses, the same harrowing conditions of work and life— 
they still exist... They exist—nay, they are rampant—in a 
part of sunny Southern California officially designated as 
Ventura County. 

Ventura County is a place where many millions of 
lemons are grown annually. Twenty-two thousand acres 
of Ventura County are devoted to the production of lemons. 
One family alone, that of a man named Charles Collins 
Teague, controls through direct ownership and through 
holding companies 3,500 lemon-growing acres. There are 





are so prone to conclude that all that is 
necessary to make a national canker 
disappear is to play the hot light of 
publicity upon it for a day or a week 
or at most a month, most Americans 
believe the state of peonage among the 
impoverished workers in California’s 
industrialized agriculture was largely 
eradicated a long time ago. 

Most Americans think the feudal ex- 
ploitation of wage-earners on the low- 
est rung of the economic ladder—the 
whole shameful pattern of a few miser- 
able pennies for back-breaking toil, of 
oppressive conditions of labor in the 
fields and groves, of adults and children 
huddled together in the most primi- 
tive of hovels, of the theft of the work- 
ers’ earnings by compelling them to 
trade in unscrupulous company stores— 
cannot possibly still be operative. 

After all, “The Grapes of Wrath” 
aroused indignation of mammoth pro- 
portions. After all, the President and 
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This truckload of lemons should have gone to market, but it didn’t. 
Anti-labor growers would rather dump the fruit than deal with union 








The companies flatly refused even to sit down and discuss the 
workers’ grievances with union negotiators. 


thumbs down on an arbitration plan offered by U. S. conciliators. 
With the support of fair-minded Americans, the workers struck. 
At right: Gas turned off, the strikers use an outdoor kitchen 


500 “little fellows” in the county who 
also raise lemons, but these individual 
growers cut little ice. 

The Teague family and a handful of 
other big growers, with 9,500 lemon- 
growing acres among them, hold the 
lemon industry of Ventura County in 
the hollows of their hands. It is they 
who decree that workers shall have 
$5.30 or $2.94 or even only a few cop- 
pers to show for two weeks’ hard physi- 
cal labor. And it is they who, with 
their banking connections and monopo- 
listic growers’ association agreements, 
force the small operator to stay in line. 

The workers employed in the lemon 
industry of Ventura County are divided 
into two main classes—pickers and 
packers. 

The pickers are the men and women, 
boys and girls who toil from early 
morning at the task of removing the 
fruit from the trees. They are the 
workers who labor in the groves. 

The packers, as the word indicates, 
are the workers who fill the boxes and 
crates with the fruit for shipment to 
market. 

When the time comes for the picking 
of the lemons, it requires thousands of 
workers in Ventura County—which 
lies adjacent to and just northwest of 
sprawling and fabulous Los Angeles 
County—to do the huge job. 

As already intimated, the conditions 
of these wage-earners constitute a tale 
of unbelievable misery and exploita- 
tion. Now let us be specific. Now 
let us get away from the generalities 
of the indictment and down to the 
particulars. 

The lemon pickers 
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County are theoretically 
paid 30 cents an hour— 
when they-work. If a 
picker is called out on a job, 
he is likely to find that there 
is no work to be done that 
day. He wastes several 
hours and doesn’t receive a 
dime. Or, even if he is 
luckier, he will often have 
to wait a goodly stretch of 
time before the dew evap- 
orates. Until the dew dis- 
appears picking is forbid- 
den and sometimes the dew 
stays for a fairly lengthy 
period. While the picker is 
patiently waiting for the 
moment when the overseer 
will authorize him to start 
picking, no money is being chalked up 
to the picker’s credit in the company’s 
books. 

In the antebellum South there was 
slavery, and it was hateful. But the 
singing cotton pickers were not made 
up by imaginary novelists. The slaves’ 
lot was not an enviable one, yet they 
seemed to be enjoying themselves—to 
some extent anyhow—as they sweated 
in the fields. The Ventura County 
lemon pickers, although their employers 
do not legally own their bodies, lead 
lives that have been likened to those un- 
der slavery. In at least one respect the 
slaves of the old South were better off. 

The Ventura County lemon pickers 
do not sing as they work. In fact, 
they do not even speak to one another, 
except surreptitiously. Unlike the 
slaves, they do not especially feel like 
singing, because they don’t see any- 


thing to sing about, and they couldn't 
sing if they wanted to, because the em- 
ployers’ rules are that workers must 
not utter a sound. Violation of the 
rules means instant dismissal. 

With the beautiful sunshine of Cali- 
fornia warming them, with God’s sweet 
air to breathe, why should these work- 
ers be so sad? The answer to that is 
quite simple. 

In the first place, the workers’ wages 
are so microscopic that, even if they 
received all that they earned, they 
could hardly begin to maintain them- 
selves and their families decently. 

But, in addition to the meager pay, 
there are many reasons for the' lemon 
pickers’ discontent. They live with 
their families in tiny, squalid, primeval 
shacks (see front cover) which have 
no more conveniences, for the most 
part, than the log cabins of the pioneers 
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and which are not half so solidly built 
as were those structures in the woods 
a century and more ago. 

And these dilapidated shacks are 
company-owned. However tumble- 
down and unhealthful and demoraliz- 
ing these hovels may be, the companies 
insist upon their rent—and they collect 
it by deducting it from the worker’s 
wages. In view of the nature of the 
housing provided, the rents are extor- 
tionate. 

Another racket conducted by the 
lemon grove operators is the company 
store. By this time almost everyone 
understands how this pernicious sys- 
tem works. The worker is compelled 
to make his purchases in the company- 
owned store; that’s a condition for re- 
taining his job. The merchandise in the 
company store is shoddy and criminally 
overpriced. When a purchase is made 
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the clerk enters a notation in his book. 
When payday rolls around, the debts 
to the store are deducted. 

After the rent and company store 
and other deductions are ali made, it’s 
a rare lemon picker who has more than 
a very few dollars to show for his work. 
There is the case of one man who was 
paid only 18 cents for two weeks’ work. 
This lemon picker was employed by the 
benevolent Saticoy Lemon Association 
of Ventura County. 

His earnings were $11.59, but after 
deductions he was left with only a 
dime, a nickel and three pennies—fine 
pay indeed! 

One day late in January some 1,500 
of these Twentieth Century slaves de- 
cided to rebel, decided to try to get 
rid of their shackles, decided to at- 
tempt to improve their conditions. 
These 1,500-odd Ventura County 
lemon pickers went out on 
strike. It was a peaceful 
strike. No sitdown; no 
slowdown ; no violence. The 
workers merely ceased pick- 
ing lemons, donned picket 
signs (see the opposite 
page) and commenced to 
parade, in orderly fashion, 
to advertise that a strike 
was in progress. 

The strikers’ ranks were 
swelled promptly; a week 
after the walkout began the 
strikers numbered 4,500. 
February went by, March 
went by—and still the strike 
continued. April came and 
April went and now, today, 
in May, the pickets still 





and the family bedding. 


march. Their ranks remain unbroken, 
their morale continues high. 

How did the strike come about ? 

Sick of the oppressive and degrading 
conditions, the lemon pickers banded 
together, as other workers had done 
before. Then they called upon the 
American Federation of Labor to send 
someone into their pitiful world to help 
them. 

The American Federation of Labor 
responded and soon the Agricultural 
and Citrus Workers Union, Local 
22342, was established. But the A. F. 
of L. organizers did not want a strike 
if it could possibly be avoided. They 
strove to carry out the Federation’s 
policy of winning benefits for workers 
through peaceful negotiations, rather 
than through strike action. They had 
no desire to see thousands of impov- 
erished workers on strike if there was 
any way of escaping it. But there was 
no way. 

The lemon pickers wanted recogni- 
tion of their union. They asked the 
right of collective bargaining. They 
sought a little better pay. That was 
all. 

And the employers flatly refused 
even to discuss the situation with the 
workers’ chosen representatives. The 
lemon magnates said that any of their 
workers who wanted to see them, as 
individuals, could do so—if they came 
in meekly, with their hats in their 
hands. 

“But we won’t talk to any unions,” 
bellowed the tycoons. “We won’t 
stand for any unions around here. Un- 
ionism in Ventura County is out.” 

(Continued on Page 31) 


At left: An evicted Ventura County lemon picker, with family 
Behind them is the miserable shack 
from which the company has ousted them. Employers strive to 
break the strike by inflicting hardships on workers’ children. 
Below: Camp for strikebreakers established by lemon growers 


















ANADA, like other countries 

which constitute the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, followed Great 
Britain into the war of its own free 
will and by decision of the Canadian 
Parliament. That this action was in 
accord with the will of the people has 
been demonstrated by the united man- 
ner in which all classes and groups are 
supporting Canada’s war efforts. 

Though far removed from the actual 
scene of conflict, the Canadian trade 
union movement had clearly foreseen 
the threat which Nazi and Fascist ag- 
gression held for all democratic insti- 
tutions long before war was actually 
declared. 

Dealing with this subject, the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada, at its 
convention in September of 1938, 
adopted a most vigorous resolution 
which “while reiterating its firm belief 
in collective acticn through the League 
of Nations as the most effective means 
of maintaining world peace, neverthe- 
less recognizes the need to render 
help at this hour to those democratic 
countries whose independence and in- 
tegrity are now being challenged.” 
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By TOM MOORE 


President, Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada 


The resolution urged the government 
“to cooperate with other peace-loving 
countries of the world in whatever 
steps are deemed essential to destroy 
the reign of terror being imposed by 
Nazi and Fascist dictators and thus 
remove this menace of international 
lawlessness and once more bring peace 
to mankind.” 

The signing of the pact of Munich 
shortly after this led to the belief that 
the danger of war had been averted. 
This accounts to a large degree for the 
unpreparedness of Canada for war 
when it ultimately did come. At the 
same time, this treachery of Hitler 
served to shatter any illusions of the 
possibility of world peace being main- 
tained until the power of Nazi and 
Fascist aggression had been completely 
destroyed. 

The change-over from peacetime to 
wartime economy has proceeded rapidly 
and, considering the immensity of the 





problems involved, with a minimum of 
industrial strife or interference with 
the normal life of the people. Canada 
is pledged to an “all out” war effort 
and it is expected that this objective 
will be attained in the coming year. 

Already Canada has over a quarter 
of a million men on active service in 
the land, air and sea forces, with a 
reserve army of over 175,000 subject 
to call for the defense of Canada. Con- 
scription for overseas service has not 
yet been resorted to, but it is compul- 
sory for the youth of specified ages to 
take a military training course within 
Canada of four months’ duration. 

The navy has been expanded both 
in ships and men to more than ten 
times its prewar size and an air force 
of more than 50,000 officers and men 
has been built up. 

The recruiting of these armed forces, 
coupled with the rapid expansion of 
industry, has of necessity drawn heavily 
upon the reservoir of skilled labor, and 
it is not surprising, therefore, that in 
some highly specialized and skilled oc- 
cupations a shortage of labor looms up 
here and there. 
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So far, however, this has in no case 
been serious, and by training youths 
and retraining older workers for spe- 
cialized occupations in the aircraft, 
shipbuilding and similar industries, 
along with the policy of upgrading 
semi-skilled workers, an avoidance of a 
real shortage of labor is anticipated. 

The construction of airports and 
schools and of military training centers 
for Canada’s new armies kept the 
building trades busy for several 
months. The building trades workers 
are proud of the fact that not only 
were these completed on time but, in 
the case of airports, several months 
ahead of the original schedule. 

Canada has likewise gone in for the 
manufacture of guns, chemicals 
and explosives on a_ colossal 
scale, and, in addition, is turning 
out enormous quantities of auto- 
motive equipment both for its 
own and other armies of the 
British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. 

The shipbuilding industry, 
which during peacetime employed 
only a few hundred workers, has 
been expanded rapidly, somewhat 
over 20,000 men being employed 
in the various shipyards at the 
present time, mostly on mine- 
sweepers and naval patrol vessels. 

The aircraft industry is another 
new development brought about 
to meet the requirements of war. 

These accomplishments have 
only been possible because of the 
determination of trade union 
organizations to keep disputes 
to a minimum and make such 
sacrifices as may be necessary 
from time to time to. assure the 
maintenance of war production 
on the highest level. 

Workers recognize that, like 
their brothers in arms, they are 
engaged in a_ life-and-death 
struggle to maintain all that free 
men cherish. Because of this rec- 
ognition they have often tolerated 
conditions which in times of peace 
would have resulted in industrial con- 
flict. 

It must be said, however, that in 
many instances this policy has been 
taken advantage of to seek unneces- 
sarily to break down long-established 
trade union conditions. It has needed 
constant watchfulness on the part of 
trade unions to protect the workers 
from such abuses. 

In the declaration of principles 
which, after several months’ urging by 
organized labor, the Canadian govern- 
ment issued in the form of an order 
in council on June 30, 1940, it is set 
out that the workers should “be free 
to organize in trade unions, free from 
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any control by employers or their 
agents.” 

It was further decreed that wage- 
earners should be free to negotiate 
collective agreements with employers 
through representatives of their own 
choosing. However, the absence of 
any penalties for non-compliance with 
these declarations caused them to be of 
little use, and steps are now being taken 
to establish some machinery whereby 
these prolific causes of industrial un- 
rest can be removed. 

Another move by which workers 
have shown themselves willing to sur- 
render part of their freedom in order to 
hold lockouts and strikes to a minimum 
was labor’s acceptance in November, 





1939, of an order in council extending 
the scope of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act in such fashion as to 
make it cover all war industries and 
projects. 

This act, which has been on the stat- 
ute books of Canada for more than 
thirty years, with the exception of a 
short period during the last war, had 
been applicable to public utilities only. 
Briefly, it provides that where work- 
ers and their employers cannot reach 
agreement by direct negotiation, no 
strike or lockout shall occur until the 
dispute has been referred to an inves- 
tigating board. 

While no strike or lockout can 
legally take place until the board has 
issued its findings, either employers 
or workers may reject the awards of 


these boards and are then free to take 
either strike or lockout action. 

The fact that the dispute has been 
dealt with by a board does not restrain 
the Labor Department from taking 
further action where a finding of the 
board is unacceptable to either one or 
both parties. In such cases it often 
happens that through the efforts of 
government conciliators a compromise 
agreement is reached and a stoppage 
of work averted. 

The time loss from industrial dis- 
putes since the war began has not been 
serious, the total number of man-days 
lost for this reason during 1940 be- 
ing only 278,000, as against a ten 
years’ average of 350,000. 

By the order in council of June 
last it was also decreed that 
where any modifications were 
sought of labor conditions estab- 
lished by law, agreement or 
usage, for the purpose of speed- 
ing up wartime production, these 
should be brought about by 
mutual agreement and should be 
understood as applying only for 
the period of the emergency. 

An interesting development of 
Canadian war activity has been 
the extent to which war produc- 
tion is being carried on by cor- 
porations, the entire stock of 
which is owned by either the 
Canadian or the British govern- 
ment, or by both jointly. Man- 
agement of these concerns has 
been passed over to those who, 
because of past connections with 
big business, are considered to 
have the necessary experience. 

A large number of these men 
are giving their services to the 
government for a dollar a year. 


jam Unfortunately, very few of these 
Harris and Ewing 
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dollar a year men appear to have 
ever had friendly relations with 
organized labor in the past, and 
they continue to be extremely 
reluctant to change their attitude 
and conform to the government’s 
labor policy. 

Organized workers know that sound 
industrial relations can only be built 
up where there is friendly coopera- 
tion between the unions and manage- 
ment. Because of this realization wage- 
earners have continued to ask for recog- 
nition as partners in industry on a 
basis of equality. : 

In harmony with this policy, Ca- 
nadian labor has sought representation 
on the directorates established for these 
government-owned corporations, but so 
far labor has succeeded only in obtain- 
ing a representative on the more re- 
cently established one, created under the 
title of Wartime Housing, Limited, 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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FF YOUR phone is safe, if you feel 
sure that no prying ears are listen- 
ing in on your private telephone con- 
versations, be thankful that you are an 
American and that you live in a coun- 
try in which invasion of privacy is held 
to be an evil. 

When the framers of our Constitu- 
tion envisioned the growth of America 
through the coming generations and 
undertook the task of setting up a 
government dedicated to the mainte- 
nance inviolate of personal freedom 
and the pursuit of happiness, they 
recognized that the right to be left 
alone was the most basic to democracy. 

Today the minds and hearts of the 
American people are set upon only one 
thing—to save democracy from de- 
struction. Because of the extraordinary 
task before them, the American people 
have been willing to recognize that ex- 
traordinary measures are necessary to 
carry it out. 

Persons and groups aware of this 
situation have been impelled by special 
motives to take advantage of it, in 
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order to further special interests. Un- 
der the patriotic cover of the American 
flag, they have advocated laws to im- 
pair constitutional freedoms and to 
justify policies repugnant to a de- 
mocracy, in peace or in war. To them 
national defense has provided a new 
opportunity to circumvent democratic 
principles and processes, as well as riew 
and plausible arguments with which to 
gain the support of the gullible. 

An outstanding example of such an 
effort is the current attempt to legal- 
ize wiretapping. Today wiretapping 
is unlawful; it has never been fully ac- 
cepted by the American people and has 
been specifically outlawed by Section 
605 of the Federal Communications 
Act, which prohibits any and all wire- 
tapping, no matter by whom under- 
taken. 

This condition does not seem to be 
satisfactory to investigators and police 
agents who are anxious to gain access 
to methods not now available under 
the normal legal process in order to 
get their man. 
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TAPPED ? 


In the current session of Congress, 
Representative Sam Hobbs of Alabama 
introduced a bill known as H. R. 2266. 
This bill specifically authorizes wire- 
tapping by federal agents and makes in- 
formation thus secured admissible evi- 
dence in the courts of law. 

The American Federation of Labor 
opposes this bill emphatically and with- 
out reservation. The Federation con- 
siders it to be an infringement upon the 
constitutional liberties and to be inimi- 
cal and prejudicial to labor’s-right of 
self-organization and collective bargain- 
ing. Labor not only disapproves the 
provisions of the proposed measure but 
also deems improper the manner in 
which the supporters of the bill are 
endeavoring to secure its enactment. 

The obvious way to repeal an exist- 
ing provision of a law is by modifying 
the statute of which such provision is 
a part. Such procedure would be 
straightforward, aboveboard and ex- 
pedient because it would enable the 
proper and competent Congressional 
committees to go into the matter, with 
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which they are familiar, and to formu- 
late well-founded recommendations to 
the two houses of Congress. 

This procedure was avoided in the 
case of H. R. 2266. The bill was 
drafted “to amend the Judicial Code” 
instead of amending the Federal Com- 
munications Act. 

Although the subject matter of the 
bill clearly deals with federal regula- 
tion of communications, this parlia- 
mentary maneuver made it possible to 
avoid the reference of the bill to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and 
instead gave the consideration of the 
bill to the Judiciary Committee, of 
which Representative Hobbs is a rank- 
ing member. 

The Hobbs bill is written to amend 
Section 274 of Chapter 7 of the Judicial 
Code. It happens that Chapter 7 deals 
with the Court of Claims and Section 
274 with the examination of claimants 
against the federal government. As it 
stands the bill refers to the part of the 
code which has nothing to do with com- 
munications, rules of evidence or any 
other relevant question. 

When the hearings on the bill were 
held by the subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee, the whole matter 
was snatched from it by the full com- 
mittee and the proceedings involved 
secret hearings which precluded public 
scrutiny of the record and of the merits 
of the case. 

H. R. 2266 has been introduced as a 
means of extending the investigatory 
powers of the federal government for 
the purpose of crime prevention, and 
this has been done at a time of national 
emergency. Many who consider wire- 
tapping an extraordinary and unrea- 
sonable device may readily ask whether 
such a device should not be permitted 
aS a measure against espionage and 
Fifth Column activity and as an instru- 
ment of national defense. 

It should be made abundantly clear 
that H. R. 2266 was framed as a means 
of providing a technique for fighting 
crime and not a$ an aid to national de- 
fense. The American Federation of 
Labor believes that wiretapping cannot 
be justified either as an instrumentality 
for crime detection nor as a means for 
securing information and of apprehen- 
sion of violators of national defense 
statutes. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has repeatedly made public pledges of 
its unreserved support of the national 
defense program and has publicly 
acknowledged its recognition of special 
problems of national policy created by 
current developments. For the past 
several years the American Federation 
of Labor has been among the foremost 
to condemn the Nazi and Communist 
Fifth Column activities, to call public 
attention to their danger and to urge 
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firm dealing with those responsible for 
them. 

The American Federation of Labor 
does not believe, however, that wire- 
tapping can in any way serve to expose 
or curtail the activity of any secret or 
subversive organizations, nor does it 
believe that in our efforts to uproot 
such organizations we should surrender 
any part of the freedom and privacy to 
which those living under American de- 
mocracy are entitled. 

Counter-espionage work, in order to 
be effective, calls for intensive activity 
if it is to penetrate to the sources of 
any espionage system. On the other 
hand, experience has proved that the 
use of the telephone or the telegraph 
would indeed be most indiscreet for 
any secret agent seeking vital defense 
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information. There is no doubt that 
wiretapping as such cannot be regarded 
as necessary to counter-espionage and 
in practice would prove to be a fruitless 
device for that purpose. 

Section 605 of the Federal Com- 
munications Act of 1934 expresses a 
policy which, far from being new or 
novel, has been traditional in America 
throughout the years, in times of peace 
and of war alike. 

In the last war the country’s tele- 
phone and telegraph systems were 
taken over by the government for 
operation. In 1918 Congress enacted 
a statute which not only did not permit 
wiretapping in any form, but specific- 
ally made it a crime to tap wires. 

It is significant that in our last war 
emergency Congress gave recognition 
to the basic policy by that time em- 
bodied in some twenty sfate anti-wire- 
tapping laws and outlawed wiretapping 
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under conditions in which national de- 
fense was also paramount. 

Since the enactment of Section 605 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has given the policy embodied in that 
section the widest possible application. 

Thus, in the Nardone case the word 
“person” in the statute was held to in- 
clude a federal officer. In the Weiss 
case the Supreme Court held also that 
the statute forbade interception of in- 
trastate communications as well as in- 
terstate communications. 

In the second Nardone case the Su- 
preme Court went so far as to hold that 
any testimony which became accessible 
through information obtained by wire- 
tapping was not admissible in evidence. 
It is patently clear that the Supreme 
Court thus fully recognized the vital 
importance of the public policy ex- 
pressed in Section 605 and gave that 
policy its unqualified judicial sanction. 
In the light of this judicial history it is 
clear that H. R. 2266 is not only an at- 
tempt to reverse the policy embodied by 
Congress in Section 605 of the Com- 
munications Act, but also to upset and 
overthrow the judicial sanction of this 
policy firmly laid down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

In the first Nardone case the Su- 
preme Court, in an opinion by Justice 
Roberts handed down in 1937, indi- 
cated that Congress had considered 
wiretapping “inconsistent with ethical 
standards and destructive of personal 
liberties.” 

The court compared the considera- 
tions which moved Congress to prohibit 
wiretapping with those underlying the 
guarantees of the Fourth and Fifth 
Amendments to the Constitution 
“against practices and procedures vio- 
lative of privacy.” In the second 
Nardone case the Supreme Court, in 
a decision handed down by Justice 
Frankfurter in 1939, compared wire- 
tapping to a “poisonous tree.” 

One of the most forceful indict- 
ments of the policy proposed by ‘the 
Hobbs bill was uttered by Justice 
Brandeis in his dissenting opinion in 
the notorious Olmstead case: 

“The evil incident to invasion of the 
privacy of the telephone is far greater 
than that involved in tampering with 
the mails. Whenever a telephone line 
is tapped, the privacy of the persons at 
both ends of the line is invaded and all 
conversations between them upon any 
subject, and although proper, confi- 
dential and privileged, may be over- 
heard. 

“Moreover, the tapping of one man’s 
telephone line involves the tapping of 
the telephone of every other person 
whom he may call, or who may call 
him. As a means of espionage, writs 
of assistance and general warrants are 
but puny instruments of tyranny and 
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oppression when compared with wire- 
tapping. . . 

“Experience should teach us to be 
most on our guard to protect liberty 
when the government’s purposes are 
beneficent. Men born to freedom are 
naturally alert to repel invasion of their 
liberty by evil-minded rulers. The 
greatest dangers to liberty lurk in in- 
sidious encroachment by men of zeal, 
well-meaning but without understand- 
ing. . . 

“Decency, security and liberty alike 
demand that government officials shall 
be subjected to the same rules of con- 
duct that are commands to the citizen. 
In a government of laws, existence of 
the government will -be imperiled if it 
fails to observe the laws scrupulously. 
Our government is the potent, the 
omnipresent teacher. For good or for 
ill, it teaches the whole people by its 
example.” 

In his dissent in the same case Jus- 
tice Holmes condemned the govern- 
ment’s playing “an ignoble part” and of 
stooping to wiretapping as “such dirty 
business . . . such iniquities.” 

The Hobbs bill must be considered 
in the light of the stated policy of Con- 
gress, the declared judgment of the 
Supreme Court and the public views 
strongly expressed by representative 
groups and leading citizens. This bill 
authorizes wiretapping whenever a fed- 
eral agency “has reasonable ground for 
believing” that a violation of federal 
laws “may have been committed, is be- 
ing committed or may be about to be 
committed.” 

This must necessarily mean that the 
bill is designed to authorize wiretapping 
against anyone who may be suspected 
of a felony under federal statutes. 
This being the case, the tapping of 
wires must necessarily entail the in- 
vasion of the privacy of innocent per- 
sons in addition to the invasion of the 
privacy of those suspected. In order to 
secure a record of one conversation 
over a tapped wire involving a suspect. 
hundreds of other conversations would 
of necessity have to be recorded. The 
baseness of such practice is inherent in 
the practice itself and no safeguards 
surrounding the resort to this practice 
can justify it or make it permissible. 

Protection against invasion of “the 
sanctities of man’s home and the pri- 
vacies of life” was provided in the 
Fourth and Fifth Amendments by spe- 
cific language. There were no tele- 
phones when the Bill of Rights was 
written into our Constitution. But, as 
Justice Brandeis has pointed out : 

“Subtler and more far-reaching 
means of invading privacy have be- 
come available to the government. Dis- 
covery and invention have made it pos- 
sible for the government, by means far 
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more effective than stretching upon the 
rack, to obtain disclosure in court of 
what is whispered in the closet. 

“Moreover, ‘in the application of a 
constitution, our contemplation cannot 
be only of what has been, but of what 
may be.’ The progress of science in 
furnishing the government with means 
of espionage is not likely to stop with 
wiretapping. Ways may some day be 
developed by which the government, 
without removing papers from secret 
drawers, can reproduce them in court, 
and by which it will be enabled to ex- 
pose to a jury the most intimate occur- 
rences of the home.” 

Surely in the course of his daily life 
an American citizen can reasonably in- 
sist upon his right to discuss over the 
telephone personal and intimate mat- 
ters with his wife, his physician, his 
lawyer and his friends without the 
secret intrusion of eavesdropping de- 
tectives who are out on a fishing expe- 
dition to get evidence on almost any- 
thing under the sun. 

American workers also can rightfully 
insist upon their freedom from oppres- 
sive practices which can stem from 
wiretapping. This was emphasized by 
the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce : 

“Wiretapping and other unethical 
devices may lead to a variety of oppres- 
sions that may never reach the ears of 
the courts. They may, for example, 
have the effect of increasing the power 
of law enforcement agencies to oppress 


Defense Savings 


The offering to the American people 
by the federal government of defense 
savings bonds as part of the great na- 
tional defense effort has the whole- 
hearted support of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

In a recent letter to the officers of 
all affiliated national and international 
unions, city central bodies, federal 
labor unions and State Federations of 
Labor, President William Green urged 
that the members and friends of the 
American Federation of Labor stand 
ready to cooperate in every possible 
way to assure the success of the pro- 
gram. 

Through the defense savings bonds 
the federal government is seeking “to 
utilize the saving ability of individual 
citizens” in order to secure funds 
which will be needed “during the criti- 
cal years which lie just ahead,” Mr. 
Green explained in his letter. 

In pointing out:the merits of the 
bond program, the communication 
said : 

“The economic welfare of the entire 
country will be promoted and protected 
through the pursuit of such a policy. 








factory employes who are under inves- 
tigation, not for any criminal action, 
but only by reason of their views and 
activities in regard to labor unions and 
other economic movements. This is no 
fanciful case—such investigations are a 
fact today. 

“In short, unauthorized and unlaw- 
ful police objectives may be aided by 
wiretapping and dictographing prac- 
tices, the extent of which we are not in 
a position to estimate without a careful 
inquiry into all the facts.” 

There are numerous instances of 
wiretapping in labor disputes in the 
case of employers as well as unions, in 
the case of high state and federal offi- 
cials and in the case of the President 
himself. 

Testifying before a Senate committee 
in 1938, Louis B. Glavis, former direc- 
tor of the Interior Department investi- 
gating staff, was asked- by Senator 
Steiwer whether there was any eaves- 
dropping on calls between the Interior 
Department and the White House. 
Mr. Glavis said: 

“We had attachments on certain 
phones. Conversations coming in over 
those were recorded, regardless of 
whether it was the White House or you 
or anybody else calling.” 

The most irrefutable a@ndictment of 
the wiretapping propogalis the record 
of utter ineffectiveness of wiretapping 
as a means of catching spies and sabo- 
teurs. No important spy or foreign 

(Continued on Page 27) 


Bonds Endorsed 


The government could follow a more 
easy way by borrowing money directly 
from banks and established loan organ- 
izations. Such action might promote 
inflation and serve to increase our cost 
of living. 

“The purchase of defense savings 
bonds by millions of wage-earners and 
by the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor will serve to hold 
down the cost of living and provide for 
the American people a large reserve of 
savings. This will serve a highly use- 
ful purpose during the period of ad- 
justment following the termination of 
the existing national emergency.” 

Referring to the savings bonds which 
have been issued by the Treasury dur- 
ing the last five years, President Green 
wrote that this plan of government 
financing had proved to be a great 
success. 

Mr. Green recommended: that all 
organizations affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor create special 
committees to supply their member- 
ships with full information on the de- 
fense savings bond program and pro- 
mote the sale of the defense securities. 
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EMPIRE STATE 


HE EMPIRE State reports prog- 
ress! 

This may suggest the perfunctory 
reports sometimes made at union meet- 
ings by the chairmen of committees 
which have failed to function. But the 
New York State Federation of Labor— 
which takes pardonable pride in being 
the largest state organization in the 
American Federation of Labor—is able 
to point to a solid basis of fact, legis- 
lative, organizational and educational, 
to buttress its assertions. 

The gavel of adjournment has just 
fallen on the 1941 session of the New 
York legislature, a body which many 
times threatened to get out of hand and 
provide a field day for reactionary 
groups seeking to fashion the national 
defense emergency into a Trojan horse 
wherewith to destroy the House of 
Labor. 

Bills were introduced in profusion 
that would have swept away the right 
to strike and other gains which organ- 
ized labér, not only in New York but 
throughout the country, had fought for 
many decades to establish. 

We are happy to report, however, 
that despite all the pressure, resources 
and ingenuity of anti-labor elements in 
our state, including some of the most 
powerful daily newspapers, no basic 
labor right has been taken away and 
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By THOMAS J. LYONS 


President, New York State 
Federation of Labor 


no major social reform has been viti- 
ated. The blitzkrieg of legislative re- 
action was not successful. 

The New York State Federation of 
Labor’s legislative program for 1941 
called for the passage of eighty-two 
bills, including those initiated by reso- 
lution at the annual convention last 
August and some emanating from 
other sources which were approved by 
our executive council following a state- 
wide legislative conference held in De- 
cember. Of this total, twenty were 
passed by both houses of the legisla- 
ture and, with the exception of one 
previously signed, were all in the gov- 
ernor’s hands when this article was 
written. 

Noteworthy among the proposals 
adopted was one establishing a State 
Defense Council, with provisions for 
establishing local defense committees 
in important cities. As president of 
the State Federation, I am one of the 
council’s eleven members. 

Other measures introduced in the 
name of national defense would have 
seriously curtailed labor’s rights and 
could have been used to outlaw strikes 
and peaceful picketing. As a result of 







protests by organ- 
ized labor the 
drastic provisions 
of these bills were 
greatly modified. 

The New York 
State Federation 
of Labor, in addition to its legislative 
functions, endeavors to serve its 1,125 
affiliated organizations and 1,300,000 
members by seeing to it that all laws 
of benefit to wage-earners are prop- 
erly enforced. In the process of apply- 
ing the law, controversies frequently 
arise which not only involve court liti- 
gation but which frequently create de- 
mands for further legislation. 

While the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor, through its officers, has 
been active on the legislative front, the 
rank and file of the membership repre- 
sented in affiliated units in various 
parts of the state have been far from 
idle. They have been throwing their 
energies into organizational drives, 
fighting vigorously for the interests of 
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their members,” participating in cam- 
paigns for community betterment, aid- 
ing in defense efforts and in a variety 
of ways adding to the strength and 
prestige of the American Federation of 
Labor in the Empire State. 

Inaugurating a new policy of hold- 
ing conventions twice instead of once 
a year, in order to give wider publicity 
to the union label, shop card and work- 
ing button, the New York State Union 
Label Trades Department, whose chief 
officers are President Thomas E. Ma- 
Guire of Rochester and Secretary- 
Treasurer Charles E. Sinnigen of New 
York City, conducted its first semi- 
annual convention last month at Utica, 
N. Y. The gathering included dele- 
gates from all parts of the state and 
was adjudged highly successful. 

The convention was addressed by 
prominent trade unionists and public 
officials and received considerable pub- 
licity in the newspapers of the state. 
Many resolutions of critical importance 
to the labor movement were discussed 
and acted upon. 

The New York State Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council heard encouraging 
reports at a conference in Albany a few 
months ago and voted to intensify its 
campaign to eliminate non-union print- 
ing and to carry on its program to 
better the working conditions of mem- 
bers of printing trades unions in the 
state. 

The New York State Council of 
Sheet Metal Workers, which repre- 


sents about 9,000 members, held a two- 
day conference in Albany in January 
on various problems confronting mem- 


bers of that craft. Emphasized was 
the point that the sheet metal workers 
still had a great many unemployed in 
the state, despite reports of a shortage 
of men skilled in that craft. 

Other statewide bodies which are 
functioning successfully as clearing 
houses for problems affecting their 
crafts are the state conferences or coun- 
cils of the carpenters, bricklayers, the- 
atrical employes, plasterers, operating 
engineers and other international un- 
ions. These hold annual meetings. 

More than one article could be de- 
voted alone to the many and diverse 
accomplishments of the largest city 
central body affiliated with the Federa- 
tion, the Central Trades and Labor 
Council of Greater New York and Vi- 
cinity, which now represents a mem- 
bership of approximately 750,000. 

With Thomas Murtha as president 
and James C. Quinn as secretary-treas- 
urer, the Central Trades and Labor 
Council has come to occupy a position 
of great influence and prestige in the 
public life of the metropolis. Its devo- 
tion to the welfare of the workers is 
unchallenged, its community and patri- 
otic spirit is accepted without question 
and its endorsement of a project or 
piece of legislation is cause for public 
confidence in the merits of the proposal. 

Like the central bodies in other cities 
where the International Ladies’ Gar- 





Mr. Lyons (seated) has a conference in his New York City office 
with Arthur McManus, A. F. of L. publicity man in Manhattan 
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ment Workers Union has local affj- 
iates, the New York City Central 
Trades and Labor Council has beep 
greatly stimulated by the return of the 
delegates of that powerful union to its 
deliberative sessions. 

The I. L. G. W. U., with its varioys 
locals and joint boards in the city, has 
added further to its good standing jn 
recent months by negotiating industry- 
wide agreements which provide many 
increased benefits for its members and 
will at the same time prove a stabilizing 
influence in the ladies’ garment indus- 
try in the metropolitan area. 

While unemployment is still wide- 
spread in the building trades in New 
York City and elsewhere in the Empire 
State, the workers in those trades are 
fortunate in having strong unions to 
look out for their interests. The Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council 
of Greater New York, representing 
about 200,000 members and headed by 
Thomas A. Murray, an experienced, 
conscientious official, is constantly on 
the alert for means to promote employ- 
ment, to prevent chiseling by contrac- 
tors, to guard against non-union en- 
croachments and to study and act on 
all proposals and legislation affecting 
building trades unions. 


Gotham Organizing Intensified 


Organizational activity has reached 
a particularly high level in New York 
City. To cite only a few instances: 
The Teamsters’ locals in the city now 
have a total membership of about 
50,000, of whom 15,000 were covered 
by a new wage scale contract signed in 
February providing for increases, vaca- 
tions and arbitration machinery; the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union is making rapid 
strides, particularly in the candy and 
wholesale bakery field; the Building 
Service Employes International Union 
has made outstanding gains, the chief 
local being 32-B, whiich has about 
22,000 members and is conducting an 
intensive drive in the Wall Street 
section. 

Locals of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers International Alliance and 
Bartenders League of America are 
counting their membership gains in the 
thousands; Local 3, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
which now has about 18,000 members, 
has unionized many new shops in re- 
cent months and has just signed an 
agreement which covers 6,500 workers 
engaged in electrical and maintenance 
work and which includes a joint em- 
ployer-employe pension fund plan; the 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers, while affected by seasonal 
employment, are sparing no efforts to 
preserve and create jobs for the mem- 
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bers aid at the same time to cooperate 
in proposals for stabilization of the 
industry ; Musicians Union, Local 802, 
with a membership of about 23,000, has 
started a hospital plan for needy mem- 
bers and their families as part of its 
many services. 

Prospects are particularly heartening 
among the more than eighty federal 
unions serviced by the New York office 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Thanks to the unceasing efforts of 
William Collins, at the helm, organ- 
izing work is being carried on success- 
fully in a wide variety of fields among 
workers not eligible for membership in 
national or international unions. Full- 
est cooperation is given to the latter 
unions by the federal locals. 

Reports I have received and observa- 
tions I have made during my trips 
around the Empire State are definitely 
encouraging. There are to be found 
many thriving city central bodies which 
are coordinating trade union activity in 
their local areas with excellent results. 

Notable among these is the Buffalo 
Federation of Labor, which is engaged 
in a wide program of activities. Its 
educational committee recently con- 
ducted a two-day labor institute in 
cooperation with the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau which attracted a large 
and representative labor audience and 
was addressed by many distinguished 
speakers. 


Preparing for 78th Convention 


The Syracuse Federation of Labor 
is now engrossed, among other things, 
in preparations for the seventy-eighth 
annual convention of the New York 
State Federation of Labor, which will 
be held in that city beginning August 
19. Delegates of the Syracuse Federa- 
tion are always to be found on the job 
at hearings and conferences relating to 
the trade union movement. 

One of the most active central bodies 
is the Rochester Central Trades and 
Labor Council, which has many large 
affiliated unions reporting steady prog- 
ress. Sessions of this central body are 
always marked by lively discussions on 
various resolutions. 

The Schenectady Trades Assembly 
reports that labor conditions in that 
city are the best since 1929, with pros- 
pects particularly good for building 
trades craftsmen. Payrolls in the city 
were $1,088,603 in February of this 
year as compared with $610,776 in the 
same month last year. 

The Central Labor Union of Ithaca 
reports that the membership is gaining 
in most trades in that city. The car- 
penters and masons have just concluded 
agreements giving raises of 12% cents 
an hour and the hod carriers have won 
an increase of five cents an hour: Con- 
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siderable construction ac- 
tivity is under way, includ- 
ing excavation for a $600,- 
000 building for Cornell 
University. 

The Albany Central 
Federation of Labor is do- 
ing a highly creditable job 
of coordinating the activi- 
ties of the various unions 
in the historic capital city 
of the state. On many oc- 
casions it has proved of 
great assistance in the 
handling of legislative 
matters and in obtaining 
enforcement of laws to 
protect workers. 

Considerable organizing 
activity is now going on in 
Elmira, where the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor 
has a Central Trades and 
Labor Assembly. The 
machinists, the pattern- 
makers and the molders 
have just climaxed a three- 
month campaign by win- 
ning an NLRB election by 
an 81 per cent majority at 
the two large plants of the Kennedy 
Valve Manufacturing Company. Ma- 
chinists’ locals have been established 
among employes at the Remington- 
Rand Company, which recently moved 
to Elmira, and at the Ingersoll-Rand 
Company. 

The United Trades and Labor As- 
sembly of Oswego now has some 
thirty-five affiliated local unions, rep- 
resenting a membership of about 5,000. 
Two new locals are now being formed 
there and three others in the nearby 
city of Fulton. The central body is 
determined to make Oswego a 100 per 
cent union city within a very short time. 

The Poughkeepsie Trades and Labor 
Council, which had been dormant for 
a time, has been revived and is now 
receiving the cooperation of the local 
building trades council and most local 
unions. At a recent meeting the Trades 
and Labor Council voted to request the 
American Federation of Labor to send 
organizers to aid in unionizing the 
metal trades industries, which employ 
about 3,000 workers in four plants. 

The unions most active in Kings- 
ton are the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, the Hod Carriers, 
the I. L. G. W. U., the Musicians and 
the newly organized Local 686 of the 
Auto Workers. Steps are being taken 
to reorganize the central body. 

One of the most important functions 
of the New York State Federation of 
Labor is to keep the trade union move- 
ment and the general public constantly 
and accurately informed on American 
Federation of Labor activities in New 





Secretary Edwards of New York Federation is 
seen here chatting with the Empire State’s 
Industrial Commissioner, Frieda Miller 


York State. In this connection, the 
Federation was active three years ago 
in the setting up of the cooperatively 
financed New York City A. F. of L. 
Publicity Bureau, with an experienced 
newspaperman as director. 

This bureau sends out news releases 
and other publicity material on behalf 
of the State Federation, the Central 
Trades and Labor Council and any 
local union or other A. F. of L. unit 
which wishes to make use of its serv- 
ices. The bureau supplies its material 
to newspapers, magazines and other 
publicity outlets. 

The constant stream of publicity 
from the bureau helps create a favor- 
able public understanding of labor’s 
position and makes it possible to mus- 
ter support for the A. F. of L.’s stand 
on critical issues. 

The dissemination of information to 
the labor movement of the state is made 
easier by the fact that many city cen- 
tral bodies and large local unions have 
their own publications. Official A. F. 
of L. organs are published in New York 
City, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Nassau-Suffolk Counties, Elmira, 
Binghamton, Jamestown and Oswego. 
These are in addition to those issued 
by national and international unions. 

In view of the extensive field which 
this report has had to cover it has made 
no attempt to be exhaustive, but I be- 
lieve that it highlights the general pic- 
ture and thoroughly supports the con- 
clusion that the signal is “Full Speed 
Ahead!” for the American Federation 
of Labor in the Empire State. 
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SKED for a capsule verdict on 
George M. Harrison, people who 
know him and know other labor lead- 
ers and the labor movement in general 
usually respond by calling him “one of 
the ablest and one of the most likable 
executives in American trade union- 
ism.” The facts amply support this 
judgment. 

George M. Harrison has been in the 
public prints lately because of his ap- 
pointment by President Roosevelt as 
a member of the very important Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board. The 
other American Federation of Labor 
representative on that board is George 
Meany. 
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The President’s naming of Mr. Har- 
rison was enthusiastically endorsed by 
the nation, which had been made aware 
over the years that the president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks was a most sincere and 
intelligent leader, a man of great pa- 
triotism and a negotiator of outstand- 
ing skill. 

The nation discerned Mr. Harrison’s 
rare abilities as a negotiator when he 
served, in the Fall of 1937, as a mem- 
ber of the three-man American Federa- 
tion of Labor committee that conferred 
with a C.I.O. committee in an effort 
to work out a basis for ending the 
division in the American labor move- 
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ment. Though the problems were dif- 
ficult, the conferees evolved a muty- 
ally satisfactory solution—and for that 
George Harrison’s negotiating talents 
were given a big slice of the credit, 

Later on, of course, John L. Lewis 
chose to veto the agreement which the 
C.1.O. committee had accepted; but 
Mr. Lewis’ deliberate sabotage of labor 
peace did not diminish the high public 
esteem that Mr. Harrison had won 
(with the assistance of the other capa- 
ble A. F. of L. representatives) in 
getting the balky C.I.O. committee to 
agree to a formula for the restoration 
of unity. 

George M. Harrison was elected 
grand president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks at a 
critical period in that organization’s 
history. Although the union was twen- 
ty-nine years old at the time of his 
election—1928—the organization in all 
those years had never been able (ex- 
cept during the brief interval of fed- 
eral control of the railroads during the 
World War) to secure a firm footing 
on the railroads. Other railroad crafts, 
of course, had enjoyed collective bar- 
gaining’ for years. 

After a spectacular increase in mem- 
bership during the period of federal 
control, the union’s ranks melted rap- 
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idly in the early Twenties as a result 
of the open shop drive and the spread 
of company unionism that followed the 
termination of the organization’s na- 
tional working agreements with the 
United States Railroad Administra- 
tion. 

Then came the shaving of railroad 
staffs, brought about by technological 
changes and the rapid development of 
competing forms of transportation, 
which dealt the brotherhood another 
staggering blow. But what looked like 
the knockout punch struck the union 
little more than a year after Mr. Har- 
rison assumed the presidency. That 
was the removal of huge numbers of 
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workers from the industry’s payrolls 
because of the country’s worst depres- 
sion, which began in the Fall of 1929. 

Such was the discouraging picture 
that confronted Mr. Harrison as he 
embarked upon his career as a union 
president. Prospects for building the 
organization were certainly most un- 
promising. A man of less courage and 
of less faith in labor’s resiliency would 
have tossed in the sponge right then 
and there. But not George Harrison. 

Since he assumed the leadership of 
the brotherhood in May of 1928 it has 
almost trebled its membership—and 
this at a time when railway employ- 
ment was cut almost in half. Today 
the brotherhood is the largest union in 
the great family of railway labor organ- 
izations. And its prestige is equally 
great. It was hard work by George 
Harrison that accomplished this mir- 
acle in the space of a decade. 

Admittedly the pro-union sentiment 
that permeated the country with the 
advent of Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
no hindrance. Yet the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks proves pretty conclu- 
sively that an act of Congress freeing 
workers from employer influence would 
not have sufficed to turn the trick, of 
bringing wage-earners trooping into the 
union in numbers large enough to 
transform an obscure organization into 
one that occupies a position of unques- 
tioned prominence. 


The Workers Wanted to Be Shown 


For railway workers were freed from 
the restraints of employer interference 
—so far as any law could free them— 
long before the amended Railway Labor 
Act and the Wagner Act were passed 
by Congress. But they demanded more 
than the right to organize. They de- 
manded a demonstration that an or- 
ganization which had experienced so 
many failures in the past could be 
developed at last into an effective in- 
strumentality for the betterment of the 
conditions of those it was seeking to 
represent. The workers wanted to see 
proof—and George Harrison, himself 
a native of Missouri, showed them. 

His associates among the leaders of 
the standard railway labor organiza- 
tions, recognizing his unusual ability 
as an administrator and negotiator, 
elected Mr. Harrison in 1934 to the 
chairmanship of the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives Association. 

Realizing that economic conditions 
during the depression made it difficult 
for labor to make much headway in the 
old-fashioned way and that the best 
the unions could hope for during the 
hard times was to prevent deteriora- 
tion of their position, Mr. Harrison 
convinced his colleagues that the time 
was right for a concerted campaign to 
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seek benefits for railway workers 
through federal legislation. 

The campaign produced the amended 
Railway Labor Act, prohibiting em- 
ployer influence in the selection of em- 
ploye representation for collective bar- 
gaining, outlawing company unionism 
and setting up machinery for the peace- 
ful settlement of grievances; the Rail- 
road Retirement Act and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 

During his chairmanship of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association he 
handled two difficult wage negotiations 
—one involving a demand of all the 
roads for a 15 per cent reduction in 
wages, the other a demand of the 
unions for a wage increase. A general 
increase of five cents per hour was 
won; the attempt of the companies 
to put through the 15 per cent re- 
duction was defeated. 

Mr. Harrison has an acutely analyt- 
ical mind and a habit of surgeon-like 
thoroughness when called upon to han- 
dle any problem. And he has an un- 
canny memory. He can reel off, with- 
out consulting a note, statistics on rail- 
road carloadings, operating revenues 
and expenses, and the ratio of expense 
to income. He can read a file or listen 
to a complicated case involving a 
member’s grievance and a year later, 
upon mention of the member’s name, 
recall every essential fact. 

Esteemed as a great labor leader and 
as a human being of intelligence, in- 
tegrity, diplomacy and amiable per- 
sonality, George M. Harrison was 
elected to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor in 1934. 
The contributions which he has made 
in the intervening years to the delibera- 
tions of the Council have been most 
constructive. 


Born of a working-class family in 
1891, George M. Harrison began to 
learn the problems of wage-earners in 
his early youth. He was educated in 
the public schools of Missouri. In 1905 
he entered railroading, going to work 
for the Missouri Pacific as a yard 
clerk. After that he held down a num- 
ber of other railway clerk’s jobs. 

He became active in union affairs, 
assisting in the organization of the 
clerical and station service employes of 
the Missouri Pacific: In 1917 he was 
elected local chairman of Victory Lodge 
554 of St. Louis. In 1918 he was 
elected the brotherhood’s general chair- 
man for the Missouri Pacific. Four 
years later he was chosen vice-presi- 
dent of the brotherhood. His next 
promotion carried him to the presi- 
dency. 

Because of the press of other duties 
Mr. Harrison resigned the chairman- 
ship of the Railway Labor Executives 
Association in February, 1940. He 
served on the Social Security Act draft 
committee. He was one of the three 
labor representatives on the committee 
of six appointed by President Roose- 
velt to investigate the railroad situa- 
tion; the committee’s work led to the 
enactment of the Railroad Transpor- 
tation Act of 1940. 

He is a director of the Workers 
Education Bureau. He is a member 
of the National Youth Administration’s 
advisory board. He served as Amer- 
ican labor delegate to the International 
Labor Office conference in Havana in 
1939, 

It would be a mighty nice thing if 
there were men of the caliber of George 
M. Harrison filling positions of respon- 
sibility in all walks of American life. 
They don’t come any better. 


Labor Fights Vicious Vinson Bill 


The American Federation of Labor 
and its affiliated organizations are wag- 
ing an all-out campaign to defeat the 
obnoxious Vinson bill which, under the 
guise of promoting uninterrupted pro- 
duction in defense industries, aims a 
dangerous below-the-belt blow at or- 
ganized labor. 

In a vigorously phrased letter to each 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives, President William Green de- 
scribed the measure as “tremendously 
offensive to free American workers.” 

He warned that enactment of the 
bill, which proposes to compel wage- 
earners to work against their will, 
would “arouse deep feeling and dis- 
content among the workers of the na- 
tion.” This would be most unfortunate, 
Mr. Green stressed, because “the need 
of the moment is unity,” 


Secretary-Treasurer George Meany, 
testifying against the bill before the 
House Rules Coimmittee, condemned 
the measure in characteristic two-fisted 
language. 

“It will destroy the most fundamen- 
tal rights of trade unionism,” he said. 
“It will produce resentment and chaos. 
It will make the workers feel rebellious. 
In fact, this bill will make more mem- 
bers for the Communist party than 
anything you might do.” 

National and international unions, 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department and the Metal Trades De- 
partment, State Federations of Labor 
and city central labor unions in all 
parts of the nation are making known 
to members of the House organized 
labor’s strong disapproval of Mr. Vin- 
son’s vicious bill, 
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Keep the Spirit 


HILE THE Old World is rocked to its 

depths in a struggle that threatens de- 
struction of its civilization, the New World 
maintains its free institutions and its spirit 
of freedom. Labor seeks to keep it so, and to 
develop and perfect a way of life that will 
mean even more freedom for all masses of 
people. 

A great ideal is embodied in our basic law 
which provides that all men shall have the 
right to life, liberty and pursuit of happiness. 
By contrasting conditions at home with those 
existing abroad, we realize the value of our 
common heritage and understand why the op- 
pressed of all countries look to America with 
yearning hearts and longing eyes. 

As long as our free government land lasted 
for homesteading purposes there was always 
available easy escape from domination by 
the wills of others, but now that urban con- 
ditions have extended into practically every 
region and all undertakings are being indus- 
trialized, we have been forced to rely upon the 
development of democratic institutions and 
practices in order to enjoy real freedom and 
create opportunity for all. 


We can no longer exercise freedom simply 
by escaping from others, but must achieve it 
while living together with them. 

The keys to freedom for all rest upon right 
to representation in all matters affecting our 
lives and free enterprise. 

These are our ideals toward which we have 
made sustained but irregular progress. We 
have gone far in technical achievements in 
industry, but we have not found out how to 
assure every person an opportunity to earn a 
living so that he may have at least the neces- 
saries of life. 

We have provided representation for all 
in the making of laws, but we see dimly the 
need for similar representation in the ad- 
ministration of laws, We have provided free 
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enterprise in the industrial field, but have 
only begun to foreshadow the agencies of in- 
dustrial self-government. Only within the 
last decade has our public policy assured to 
industrial workers the right to organize and 
use the agency that gives them a voice in 
making the rules governing their work lives. 


Now the world situation forces us to turn 
from the problems of peaceful progress to 
those of defense—defense of a hemisphere. 
We face no small dangers or unresourceful 
enemies. In preparing for this fateful issue 
under whatever guise it may come, labor feels 
that freedom and free institutions must be our 
purpose and that only by functioning as a free 
people can we defend freedom. 


We have the stirring example of free Eng- 
land placing absolute and sweeping power 
into the hands of chosen representatives, cre- 
ating in connection with all such grants ad- 
visory representative committees whose rec- 
ommendations must be considered, a repre- 
sentative parliament to which the War Cabi- 
net must make regular and adequate reports. 
In war production equal representation of em- 
ployers and union, designated by their own 
organizations, prevails. To such a govern- 
ment is given control over all persons and all 
property. 

Representation preserves the spirit of de- 
mocracy, even though a single individual may 
make decisions and assume responsibility for 
their execution. As a result the whole popu- 
lation of the British Isles stands solidly behind 
the government. 

A representative not only has an opportu- 
nity to get consideration for those he repre- 
sents, but he has an obligation and the author- 
ity to put their cooperation back of policies. 

Representation is essential for that national 
morale that assures service and sacrifice re- 
gardless of hardships and opposition. 

Representation is essential for sustained 
war production, for civilian cooperation in 
rationing of food and materials, for adjust- 
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ment to necessary industrial changes and for 
all the other changes to a war economy. 


Without representation all these things be- 
come dictatorship. 

Labor’s basic demand is, therefore, repre- 
sentation to preserve the spirit of democracy. 


Control Over Industry 


S DEFENSE production is stepped up 
the agencies for controlling our defense 
economy are being established by administra- 
tive order. The first of these agencies was the 
Priorities Division of the Office of Production 
Management which, by reserving materials 
and commodities for defense production, 
forces changes in civilian production. The 
priorities committee of the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board gives preference ratings in- 
dicating the order in which contracts are to 
be executed. 

At first priorities were voluntary, but as 
the defense production program expanded, 
formal or compulsory orders became neces- 
sary. Such orders have been given for ma- 
chine tools, aluminum, nickel, neoprene, mag- 
nesium. 

To preserve industrial balances after prior- 
ities have been imposed, price fixing and ra- 
tioning of materials became necessary. Ac- 
cordingly the President has created the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian Supply. 
This agency has four major responsibilities: 


(1) Control over prices. 

(2) Provision for the necessary supply of 
materials and commodities for civilian use, 
once military needs have been met. 

(3) Equitable distribution of those mate- 
rials and commodities among competing civil- 
ian groups. 

(4) Protection of consumer interests. 


The Administrator of the OPA, acting for 
the President, will be supported by such broad 
powers as requesting the Tariff Commission 
to investigate differences in production costs 
for domestic articles as compared with for- 
eign articles, placing of compulsory orders or 
requisitions, taking over plants failing to co- 
operate, withholding transportation facilities 
from violators of maximum prices, requisi- 
tioning materials denied export, utilizing re- 
serve stocks of strategic and critical materials 
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made available under exchange of surplus 
agricultural commodities, acquiring and 
using stock piles of strategic and critical mate- 
rials. It is not necessary to add that this office 
has tremendous powers which are of incalcu- 
lable importance to our whole economic order 
and in the lives of all civilian workers. These 
facts make it unnecessary to argue the right of 
labor to representation in the decisions of this 
office which affect our jobs and the whole of 
our lives. Labor representation should be 
provided from the beginning. 

Mr. Henderson’s initial statement upon as- 
suming the duties of this office contained this 
significant passage: 

“There is nothing in this order which gives 
me the authority over wages. On the other 
hand, everything in it points to the fact that 
we will be watching wages as a prime cost, of 
course, and if there are unwarranted prospec- 
tive wage rises, the same as there are unwar- 
ranted price rises, we will have a decided in- 
terest in them.” 

Mr. Henderson was right when he refused 
to confuse wages with prices. Between 
prices paid for commodities and articles of 
commerce and compensation for human labor 
and services are such wide differences that 
they cannot be put in the same categories or 
treated alike. 

But when Mr. Henderson assumes that 
wages are a prime cost he makes a basic mis- 
take. In all manufacturing industries labor 
costs average only 16 per cent of the sales dol- 
lar. Technical progress tends to reduce that 
percentage. 


When any governmental agency proposes to 
interest itself in unwarranted wage increases, 
it must have some method of determining 
whether wage increases are unwarranted. 
The proposal implies supervision of voluntary 
collective bargaining and would necessitate 
very wide powers. 

Labor hopes that this statement does not 
foreshadow future policy. The policies dele- 
gated to the Office of Price Administration 
are so important to labor that the advice and , 
cooperation of labor will be indispensable to 
wise policies and administration essential for 
national morale. 
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HUNS OR BUTTER? 


When a nation 


UNS or butter? 


makes ready to wage war, be it 


offensive or defensive in character, it 
is generally forced to choose between 
these two items. War being the kind 
of business that it is, guns usually re- 
ceive the nod and the people tighten 
their belts. 

We in the United States are not lit- 
erally faced with the loss of butter by 
reason of our mammoth national de- 
fense program. We can raise adequate 
foodstuffs for the nation without ham- 
pering the production of munitions. 

But we are going to make choices, 
as a nation, between some products 
essential to defense and others not so 
essential, whose production would re- 
quire the same basic materials or labor 
skills, when there are not enough to go 
around. 

We must choose, for example, be- 
tween aluminum kitchenware, alumi- 
num parts for our cars, and aluminum 
for aircraft for the Army and Navy. 
We must choose between commercial 
and defense use of some grades of 
steel, synthetic rubber and other 
products. 

That choice will mean some hard- 
ships. Some companies will have to 
change their methods of producing. 
Some workers will have to learn new 
jobs. We can’t run an “all out” de- 
fense program with “business as usual.” 
That’s why priorities are important to 
you. 

Everyone will in some way be af- 
fected by the priority orders. 

What are these priorities? Priority 
is the precedence which must be given 
to a particular contract or order which 
is necessary at a given time to com- 
plete defense work. 

If a manufacturer of machine tools 
has an order from a factory making 
Army planes, for example, and one 
from a company manufacturing refrig- 
erators for household use, the refrig- 
erator company’s order will have to be 
delayed, even though it was received 
first, if the machine tools for both 
orders cannot be completed by the re- 
quired delivery date. 

That means that the refrigerator 
company may not be able to continue 
the production it planned ; it may have 
to lay off men or hire fewer than it 
counted on; and, in turn, the companies 
from which it would normally have 
bought materials if it could have con- 

tinued its expected production—for 
which it needed the machine tools it 
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had ordered—cannot produce and hire 
workers as they otherwise would have 
done. 

It means the consumers may have to 
put off buying new refrigerators and 
that in the long run some rationing of 
refrigerators may have to be estab- 
lished to prevent customers from bid- 
ding up the prices on available units 
too high. 

This is only an example of what may 
happen in a number of businesses 
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whose ordinary production methods 
would conflict with our new defense 
needs. 

Which goods that we ordirarily use 
are most likely to be interfered with 
because of defense work? That is the 
key to the adjustments we will have to 
make in our standards of living and in 
our jobs. 

The specific answer to that question 
can’t be given yet, but some lines of 
development are clear. 

Metals of most kinds are essential to 
war production, and consumer uses 
will, therefore, be restricted. Some 
chemicals and synthetic products, such 
as synthetic rubber, aren’t produced in 
sufficient quantity to satisfy all de- 


mands. Defense orders will take prece- 
dence over others. Machine tools, vital 
to heavy production, are critically lim- 
ited in supply. 

Turning the resources for machine 
tool production almost entirely to de- 
fense use will mean a shortage of tools 
to expand production of non-defense 
plants. 

All of these shortages point to a cer- 
tain restriction in most kinds of dura- 
ble consumers’ goods. It’s not butter 
we'll be giving up for guns, but we will 
use longer or go without some of our 
automobiles, vacuum cleaners, refrig- 
erators, washing machines, lawn mow- 
ers, stainless steel cabinets and table 
tops. 

Building may be affected in the type 
of equipment that can be used. Stores 
will find substitutes for stainless steel 
fronts and ornamental work. Electri- 
cal equipment will feel the pinch and 
our radios may have to serve several 
seasons longer than their former aver- 
age life. 

The pressure which will bring about 
this shrinkage in durable consumers’ 
goods will come from two directions. 
The most immediate is the inability to 
get orders filled for raw materials, 
especially metals, because preference 
ratings have been assigned which will 
use up the larger part of the available 
material, leaving an insufficient quan- 
tity for consumers’ goods. ‘ How soon 
this will happen for any commodity 
depends, of course, on the adequacy of 
the total supply and the possibility of 
increasing it to meet the enlarged de- 
mand. 

The second force limiting the pro- 
duction of durable consumers’ goods 
will be the defense contracts under- 
taken by the plants which formerly 
made those goods, and the necessary 
switch of the machinery and available 
manpower to the defense contract work. 

That method of limiting consumers’ 
goods is better for the workers and the 
factories concerned than to lose all 
work because they can’t get raw ma- 
terials. For that reason, it is to the 
advantage of managements and work- 
ers to accept the temporary disarrange- 
ments involved in taking defense orders 
to produce a line not exactly the same 
as they have put out before, in order to 

keep from closing down entirely for 
lack of raw materials for non-essential 
production. 

The reemployment of many workers, 
long out of jobs, and the increases in 
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wage rates which profitable operations 
have made possible in the last year are 
giving consumers extra dollars to jingle 
in their pockets, and people who have 
gone a long time without many things 
they need and want spend their in- 
comes quickly. 

With more money to be spent on 
consumers’ goods and some restriction 
on the number of such goods, especially 
of a durable nature, which can be pro- 
duced, there would normally be price 
increases. To prevent undesirable in- 
flation, price controls, voluntary and if 
necessary compulsory, will be invoked. 

For some goods it may be necessary 
to establish a rationing system to 
make sure that the available products 
will be fairly divided among the con- 
sumers who want them. 

This will become important only if 
considerable shortages develop for 
goods which are in demand and for 
which no generally satisfactory substi- 
tute has been produced. 

That’s how it stands now in the 
United States—no real “guns or but- 
ter” choice, because agricultural prod- 
ucts of many kinds are still available 
in sufficient quantity if they were bet- 
ter distributed, and consumers are go- 
ing to have more money to buy with 
for a while. 

Sut in some lines our present stand- 
ards of living are not going up—they 
may even go down when no good sub- 
stitutes are available and we use our 
old equipment longer. However, in 
the interests of strengthening our coun- 
try’s defense, we are all prepared to 
make some sacrifices. The real ques- 
tion before us now is: Are the sacri- 
fices actually necessary for defense, and 
who plans the priorities and prefer- 
ence ratings which determine the uses 
to which tools and materials are to 
be put? 


OPM Directors Are on Board 


Here is the place our democratic 
organization is put to the test. Ameri- 
can workers, as well as businessmen, 
demand representation on the agencies 
which are making priority decisions. 
What are those agencies? 

The executive order which estab- 
lished the Office of Production Man- 
agement provided for a division of pri- 
orities. The priorities board, headed 
by the Director of Priorities, E. R. 
Stettinius, Jr., is advisory to the Office 
of Production Management. 

The board has as members the direc- 
tors of the divisions of production, 
purchases and price stabilization, as 
well as the two directors-general of the 
Office of Production Management, 
William S. Knudsen and Sidney Hill- 
man. 

The priorities division itself, under 
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Mr. Stettinius, is divided into various 
sections dealing with minerals and 
metals, chemicals, commercial aircraft, 
tools and equipment, and miscellaneous 
products. For each of these groups or 
subdivisions of them, there is a priority 
committee which advises on policy 
matters. 

When these priority committees were 
set up, there was a place designated on 
each one for a representative of labor. 
None of those labor representatives has 
been appointed. Representatives of the 
Army and Navy, of producers, indus- 
trial users, consumers, and in some 
cases agriculture, are serving on the 
committees and helping decide what 
uses of materials and equipment are 
essential and which can be cut down 
or eliminated. 

Labor deserves a voice in that policy- 
making. We have as vital an interest 
in the allocation of materials as the 
managers of plants producing or using 
those materials and we have a contribu- 
tion to make in this, as well as other 
parts of the defense program. 

The thoroughgoing defense of de- 
mocracy demands that the workers are 
represented while decisions are being 
made—not simply told afterward of 
policies which will affect them so im- 
mediately. 


A, F. of L. Points Out an Error 


An example of this need for labor 
participation in the priority choices was 
clear in the orders on aluminum. In 
March all producers, fabricators and 
secondary smelters of aluminum were 
placed under a general priorities sys- 
tem which permitted no delivery of 
aluminum to customers who had no 
preference rating, and arranged the 
ratings and the percentage of former 
aluminum orders which non-defense 
users could now obtain in such a way 
as to shut off almost completely any 
material for a number of plants making 
utensils for household use. 

In some cities in which such plants 
were almost the only industry workers 
were faced with unemployment on a 
citywide scale, with no chance of find- 
ing other work. 

The American Federation of Labor 
was prompt to protest. President Green 
laid the case before the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, which then saw 
that it had not given due regard to the 
important task of keeping men at work 
when it made its original decision. The 
aluminum order was accordingly modi- 
fied to permit more low-grade alumi- 
num, little-needed for defense, to go to 
commercial users. 

It was unfortunate that an order, 
needlessly severe in its economic effect 
and a jolt to confidence in the work 
of the committees, should have been 
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No. 1 man on priorities 


made originally. A representative of 
workers should be on the advisory 
committees to help prevent just such 
mistakes. 

Before drastic restrictions of non- 
defense uses of materials lower our 
standard of living, we want to know, 
too, whether it is not possible to in- 
crease the supply. No monopolistic 
practices or artificial shortages de- 
signed to keep prices high should be 
permitted to make it necessary to choose 
between defense and civilian uses of 
materials, when it is possible to supply 
both needs. 

We have already operating divisions 
of our defense organization working 
on the problems of increasing supply 
and finding substitutes. Labor is vi- 
tally interested here and should be 
directly represented on policy-making. 

Defense preparations of a physical 
sort are tremendously important. Even 
more vital to the life of our nation is 
its morale. This is not a dictatorship 
in which a secret police system cows 
the people into acceptance of all orders 
and a leader’s word is unquestioningly 
accepted as best. Sacrifices are volun- 
tarily made in a democracy when all 
the people are participating in the de- 
fense of a way of life they find good. 

Labor knows—both as workers and 
consumers—that manpower and ma- 
terials are going to be shifted from 
peacetime to defense work, and that 
some jobs are going to be eliminated 
while others are being created. We 
have a right to insist that these shifts 
be made in a way which will protect 
the workers involved. 

Retraining should be provided be- 
fore jobs are eliminated, every effort 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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THE ZeheZz THE THING 


HE CAUSE of the union label, 

shop card and service button is 
making vast strides in spite of the com- 
plex problems which, owing to world 
conditions, are constantly arising. The 
enthusiasm of union label-conscious 
advocates is not slackening; on the 
contrary, they are carrying on our 
national campaign with the fervor of 
crusaders. 

There is an increased demand for 
American-made goods owing to the 
turmoil that has been created in for- 
eign trade on account of this second 
World War. In spite of the gravity 
of the situation it is temporarily ad- 
vantageous to union manufacturers, be- 
cause when people buy American all 
the labor is American. If the article 
is of high quality, requiring skilled 
workmanship, the greater part of the 
labor in it is union labor. Then the 
constant boycott against Japanese and 
other foreign-made goods turns con- 
sumers toward merchandise made in 
our own industries. 

Concerning our foreign trade, how- 
ever, the great problem will arise after 
the present conflict is ended. When 
peace comes again to this war-weary 
world it behooves organized labor in 
America to be on the job in order to 
protect the high labor standards that 
have been established in the United 
States and Canada by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

A second factor that has been of 
great benefit to the union label trades 
is the fact that the Walsh-Healey Act 
requires the procurement or purchas- 
ing departments of our federal govern- 
ment to buy products which are made 
under decent conditions. There has 
been a great deal of opposition to this 
act. It has come from officials high 
in the Army and Navy as well as from 
unfair manufacturers. However, it is 
the law of the land and Uncle Sam 
will see that it is enforced just so long 
as it remains on the statute books. 

All members of labor unions and 
other voters in their families should 
constantly be on guard against any ef- 
fort of reactionary politicians who are 
encouraged by unfair manufacturers to 
repeal any law which protects the rights 
of labor. So many people shrug their 
shoulders and say, “Well, what can I 
do about it?” There is a lot the aver- 
age citizen can do about it. 

He must become informed about 
legislation that protects labor’s rights— 
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By I. M. ORNBURN 


Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label 
Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


laws that give workers the right to 
organize, to bargain collectively and to 
have representatives of their own choos- 
ing. Informed trade unionists can be- 
come a most powerful factor by writing 
letters to their Senators and Represen- 
tatives and also to the President of 
the United States. If enough letters of 
protest against repealing laws that pro- 
tect the rights of labor are sent in, 
the result will be very effective. 

The Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment, in peacetime or in wartime, will 
constantly urge all members of organ- 
ized labor, their families and friends 
always to buy union label goods and 
patronize union services. We must 
maintain our labor standards by buy- 
ing the goods and using the services of 
union labor. 

With the rising costs of rent and 
living we must constantly increase 
wages of all workers as a matter of 
self-preservation. This will help busi- 
ness because only through increased 
purchasing power can we keep the level 
of normal production. Economic sta- 
bility at home is necessary to meet the 
taxes required in America to take care 
of the millions of workers who are 
still idle and those who are dependent 
upon them. 

No discussion of the union label, 
shop card and service button would be 
complete without stating the principles 
advocated by the American Federation 
of Labor. These emblems are the trade- 
marks of the A. F. of L. 


The American Federation of Labor 






P Serr.., 
Ewing Galloway 


has established higher wages, shorter 
hours and better working conditions. 
Since 1881 wages have been increased 
300 per cent; hours have been reduced 
from sixty-five a week to an average 
of thirty-nine a week. Protective laws 
to safeguard all workers in industry 
have been placed on the statute books 
of both our state and federal govern- 
ments. 

While the general policy of the Un- 
ion Label Trades Department remains 
constantly fixed on the promotion of 
and publicity for union labels, shop 
cards and service buttons, from time 
to time we develop new plans for cam- 
paigns and new formulas for union 
label action. 

For the past few years we have con- 
stantly centered our activities on all 
the official emblems of the labor unions 
affiliated with the Union Label Trades 
Department. We have not emphasized 
the union label alone; we have also 
encouraged the use of union services, 
which are designated by the shop card 
and service button. We have also urged 
all members of labor unions, their 
families and friends to demand the 
services of union workers, whether or 
not the union is directly affiliated with 
our department. 

For example, we ask all the friends 
of the union label trades to patronize 
all services that are union and to buy 
all products that are union-made. In 
this manner we hope to develop a 
greater consumer demand for union 
label products and union services. We 
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are confident that by increasing the 
demand for all things that are union 
those labor organizations which have 
not adopted a union label or some em- 
blem to designate their services will 
adopt an official label and become affili- 
ated with the Union Label Trades 
Department. 

Among the most ardent advocates 
of the purchase of union label goods 
and the use of union services are the 
members of the union label leagues, 
directly affiliated with the Union Label 
Trades Department, and the members 
of the international, national and local 
women’s auxiliaries. These organiza- 
tions add great impetus to the efforts 
made by officials of State Federations 
of Labor, central labor unions and local 
labor unions throughout America. The 
growing demand made by these mem- 
bers and their friends is placing the 
union labels, shop cards and service 
buttons on the map. 

The Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment continues its editorial and car- 
toon feature service. Editorials and 
cartoons are sent to all labor weeklies, 
monthly labor journals, State Federa- 
tion of Labor annuals and other pub- 
lications. These features are used by 
90, per cent of the labor publications. 


Exhibits of Label Products 


Union label leagues in conjunction 
with central labor unions and union 
label committees in various cities 
throughout America have held success- 
ful union label exhibits. Displays by 
all the merchants who sell union-made 
goods, as well as manufacturers of 
union-made products, are exhibited. 
Local unions also have booths at these 
exhibits to display union label prod- 
ucts and demonstrate union services. 

In order to obtain definite action we 
encourage all State Federations of 
Labor, central labor unions and local 
unions to pass resolutions and form 
committees to organize union label 
leagues and women’s auxiliaries in 
every city in America. Jointly these 
organizations can hold union label 
exhibits and union label weeks. 

The outstanding activity of the Un- 
ion Label Trades Department during 
the past year was the Four-Star Essay 
Contest. One thousand dollars in cash 
prizes and valuable union label articles 
were given as prizes for the best essays 
on four topics. Thousands of essays 
were submitted. 

The 1941 Union Label Catalogue- 
Directory was released the first of the 
year. We desire the cooperation of all 
affiliated unions in distributing this offi- 
cial union label guide. The 1941 Union 
Label Catalogue-Directory emphasizes 
the brand names of various union label 
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articles in connection with display ad- 
vertising so that union label-conscious 
consumers will learn the trademarks 
of union firms as well as the union 
labels they display. 

The Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment is the clearing house for Amer- 
ican labor unions which have adopted 
union labels, shop cards or service but- 
tons to designate their products and 
services. These official emblems are 
adopted by bonafide labor unions to 
assure the public which products are 
manufactured and which services are 
performed under American labor union 
standards; thus the Catalogue-Direc- 
tory becomes the union label buyers’ 
guide. 

Among the various activities carried 
on by the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment is the promotion of union label 
weeks. Several governors and mayors 
have issued proclamations declaring 
that a six-day period be set aside for 
the sole purpose of promoting union 
label products and union services. In 
connection with union label weeks the 
central labor unions, in cooperation 
with union label leagues and women’s 
auxiliaries, arrange for large parades, 
radio addresses, streamers on automo- 
biles, newspaper and window display 
advertising of union label merchandise 
and demonstrations of union services. 

In our present day the greatest form 
of advertising is oral advertising. This 
medium is more valuable than space 
in newspapers or magazines. When 
our enthusiastic union label-conscious 
men and women members learn the 
brand name of goods or services that 
are union, they pass on the word to 
their friends and neighbors. This per- 
sonal-contact advertising campaign can- 
not be equaled by any other method. 





Five million members of organized 
labor, together with 3,000,000 members 
of women’s auxiliaries, are now mobil- 
ized in this great union label publicity 
crusade. They are orally promoting 
the consumption of union label goods 
and the use of union services not only 
by advertising trade names, but also by 
publicizing union labels, shop cards and 
service buttons. 

Business firms that have collective 
bargaining agreements with American 
Federation of Labor unions are now 
obtaining definite results—in their cash 
registers—through this union label 
sales crusade. 

Union label buying is a silent strike. 
It is a perpetual picket line in front of 
every shop that does not sell union 
label goods and employ union services. 
It is a continual boycott of unfair 
manufacturers who employ sweatshop 
methods. 

When our union label-conscious con- 
sumers spend their union-earned money 
for union label products only they are 
carrying on a more effective campaign 
against non-union concerns than any 
other method yet devised to obtain fair 
labor standards. 

It is silent. 
continual. 

Eternal vigilance is required to keep 
alive the union label campaign in criti- 
cal times like those through which we 
are now passing. When hysteria runs 
wild just causes are often overlooked. 
With a long-drawn-out conflict in other 
parts of the world, interest of some 
labor unionists in domestic problems 
may wane. 

They should remember that union 
labels, shop cards and service buttons 
are the best weapons of defense for 
American labor standards. 


It is perpetual. It is 


President Woll (left) and Secretary-Treasurer I. M. Ornburn 
make the wheels turn in the Union Label Trades Department 








WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 


writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 


Federation of Labor. 


Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. 


principles and policies; others may be at loggerheads with those principles and 
policies. But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 
or should be concerned about in these fast-moving, topsy-turvy, critical days. 


Wiley Rutledge, associate justice, 
United States Court of Appeals—The 
issue today is 
whether or how far 
accepted peacetime 
rights shall be sus- 
pended in the days 
to come. It is the 
duty of every citi- 
zen in our present 
position to subordi- 
nate his individual 
interests to the na- 
tional welfare. Un- 
questionably the public mind and tem- 
per are setting against the use of strikes 
in the emergency. I want to see the 
right of collective bargaining and other 
gains preserved and, as may be appro- 
priate, expanded. There are others 
who have not accepted these things, 
who are determined not to accept them 
and who may seize on the national 
emergency as a chance to nullify them. 
I do not want to see this happen. The 
answer to the question as to how far 
labor will exercise its rights is one 
which labor, and particularly its lead- 
ers, can give. Upon their wisdom may 
depend the preservation of labor’s lib- 
erties. 





John E. Fogarty, United States Rep- 
resentative from Rhode Island—I can 
think of no greater 
folly than the en- 
actment of the anti- 
strike proposals 
which are now be- 
fore Congress. Any 
such law would in- 
dicate to the work- 
ers of the nation 
that they are not 
considered as part- 
ners in the national 
effort, that the rights of freemen are 
not for them, that they are to be 
shackled and driven like slaves just as 
workers are shackled and driven by the 
lash of the Nazis. It is particularly 
useless to advocate no-strike legislation 
at this time because of the fact that the 
nation, through the action of President 
Roosevelt, has established a National 
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Defense Mediation Board. The cre- 
ation of this board represents an im- 
portant and constructive step toward 
the promotion of uninterrupted pro- 
duction in defense industries. In view 
of the powers possessed by the board 
and in view of the caliber of the men 
named to the board, I am satisfied that 
it can and will help labor and manage- 
ment to settle disputes around the con- 
ference table. Therefore, there is not 
the slightest reason for consideration to 
be given to any bill proposing the out- 
lawing of the right to strike. 


Dorothy Thompson, newspaper col- 
umnist—The labor situation is compli- 
cated by the fact 
that a certain num- 
ber of employers 
would rather em- 
barrass the Roose- 
velt administration 
than lick Hitler 
and rather defeat 
labor than save the 
nation. Some of 
them see in the de- 
fense program a 
fine way to crush independent unions 
on the ground of the public safety. For 
some of them, the defense program is 
just a colossal boondoggle of govern- 
ment investment in capital goods that 
can be dressed up in the Star-Spangled 
Banner. Furthermore, this idea of de- 
fense as a boondoggle has permeated 
down to the workers themselves, who 
wonder what’s going to happen to them 
when the defense program is no longer 
necessary and the inevitable depression 
and possible inflation freely prophesied 
by the pessimists set in. They want 
their gravy now, because they fear 
there may be unemployment and desti- 
tution just around the corner. The 
huge defense program is actually creat- 
ing a labor shortage. If labor, after 
twelve years in a seller's market with 
no buyers, suddenly finds itself in a 
buyer’s market, it goes out for a raise. 
In other words, it acts the way any 
businessman acts under the old “classi- 
cal” law of supply and demand. The 
administration ought to make it clear 

















that labor is to have its full share of 
the general increase in the national in- 
come bound to result from the colossal 
spending in the defense effort; that 
there is not going to be either a depres- 
sion or a general inflation, since both 
can be controlled, and that organized 
labor isn’t the whole of America and 
the worst thing that car. happen to it 
is to lose the support of public opinion, 


William J. McSorley, president, In- 
ternational Union of Wood, Wire and 
Metal Lathers—As 
citizens of the 
United States we 
should always be 
zealous to guard 
our liberty and in- 
dependence as well 
as to protect our 
democratic institu- 
tions from en- 
croachment from 
any sources which 
may attempt to undermine our consti- 
tutional rights and liberties. The 
American trade union movement as 
represented by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is the strongest and most 
powerful influence in our country for 
the preservation of our liberty and our 
democratic institutions. As trade un- 
ionists we should do everything within 
our power to protect and safeguard 
the interests of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as against any other 
movement that attempts to destroy it 
and the effective work it has been doing 
in this country for sixty years. 





V. O. Gardner, president, Order of 
Railroad T elegraphers— Anti-labor 
groups are attempt- 
ing to discredit 
labor unions which 
seek any improve- 
ment whatever in 
wages and working 
conditions. Much 
propaganda is be- 
ing spread by some 
labor-hating syndi- 
cate writers and the 
ca p italistically 
owned and controlled press. of the same 
ilk. They are attempting to mold pub- 
lic opinion against labor, when efforts 
are made to secure justice for workers, 
by the generous use of such words as 
“disloyalty” and “sabotage.” Labor’s 
loyalty to government cannot be ques- 
tioned. Labor can seek justice and still 
maintain loyalty. Organized labor in 
America is: responsible for the high 
standard of living enjoyed by the work- 
ing classes in America ; all groups have 
benefited because of it. No good pur- 
pose whatsoever can be served by the 
hamstringing of labor. 
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DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


HE COMPLETE story of air line 
piloting, one of the newer pro- 
fessions, is not yet written. Obviously 
this is true, in varying degrees, of 
all professions, but it is especially true 
of the air line piloting profession. 
The restless will of the American 
people to advance and explore the un- 
known is what has placed our country 
first in the world of aviation. We in- 
vented the airplane and brought it to 
its present high point of commercial 
and military development—a develop- 
ment to which much was contributed 
by the air line pilots. 
Technical improvements in air line 
aircraft, and the art of operating and 
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By DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


President, Air Line Pilots Association 


navigating such aircraft, are the sub- 
ject of continued study and diligent 
research. 

During the past several years the die 
has begun to be cast on what the ulti- 
mate development will finally be in 
avigation, aircraft equipment, piloting 
and operating techniques. The effort 
at the moment is to seek a higher and 
more complete development of all those 
factors, and to add new ideas and aids 
as a result of research and experience. 

In the beginning the pilot took off 
into relatively unknown conditions of 
weather, entirely on his own and with 
little or no assistance from the ground 
other than that of the mechanics who 
saw to it that his plane was mechani- 
cally fit for flight. The pilot would 
proceed on his course as long as he 
could see the terrain over which he 
flew, by visual contact, and when he 
could no longer see, he would turn 
back or land. 

Today it is an entirely different 
story. The pilot no longer depends 
entirely on what he sees on the ground 
as his flight progresses. Instead, this 
has been supplemented by an instru- 
ment board (see cut above), amply 
sprinkled with instrument aids to 
flight which guide him accurately on 
his course. 





The duties of a pilot have multi- 
plied to such an extent that he now has 
a co-pilot, and the capabilities of both 
pilots of a modern air transport are 
taxed to capacity. On some types of 
ocean-going planes, flight crews have 
been increased to six or more. 

The collection and dissemination of 
accurate weather information have im- 
proved steadily through the years, but 
perhaps the most revolutionary change 
came with the adoption of the direc- 
tional radio known as the “beam,” 
from which flowed the new technique 
of instrument flying. Concurrently 
with this development, two-way radio 
communication from ship to ground 
was universally adopted which imposed 
an additional burden on the flight crew 
but, at the same time, added immeas- 
urably to safety. 

Today every flight is planned in mi- 
nute detail before the plane ever leaves 
the ground. The pilot arrives at the 
airport an hour before departure ‘to 
study weather reports and maps and, 
with the assistance and advice of a 
meteorologist and the company dis- 
patcher, prepares a flight plan. 

Some of our airways have become 
so busy that the federal government 
assists with the proper handling of air 
traffic. This new federal service is 
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known as Air Traffic Control and 
its principal duty is to prevent col- 
lisions in the air. This is accomplished 
by assigning all the air line pilots, fly- 
ing on a busy airway, to separate alti- 
tudes, while those flying at the same 
levels are safely spaced to prevent over- 
running. Air Traffic Control also con- 
trols departures and arrivals at the 
busier terminals. 

Once having undertaken a flight ac- 
cording to a definite, predetermined 
plan, the pilot may not, except in an 
emergency, vary from such plan with- 
out first obtaining permission by radio 
to do so. As the flight progresses, the 
crew is constantly engaged in vari- 
ous activities, such as computing the 
rate of fuel consumption, converting 
indicated air speed and altitude read- 
ings into true readings, calculating the 
speed and drift of the plane and the 
wind direction and velocity, obtaining 
radio “fixes” by means of cross bear- 
ings taken with the radio compass, re- 
porting position by radio to ground 





control stations, as well as any unusual 
or unreported weather conditions, 
estimating time of arrival, and so forth. 

If the weather requires instrument 
flight, the pilot may find the airport 
of destination congested with other air- 
craft seeking to land, in which case he 
will be contacted by Air Traffic Con- 
trol and given a landing sequence. At 
extremely congested airports, he may 
be held out for upwards of an hour 
awaiting his turn to land, all the while 
flying back and forth on the radio 
beams at a given altitude entirely on 
instruments. 

A pilot must not only know how to 
take off, fly and land in practically all 
weather conditions, but he must also 
be able skillfully to pilot his craft en- 
tirely on instruments, guided by radio, 
without reference to the ground. He 
must be well versed in meteorology, 
radio and navigation, and on ocean 
flights navigation includes the use of 
the sextant. 

A pilot departs from his routine flight 








American Federation of Labor Unemployment Statistics 


Labor 

Yearly Average Force 
MY fees e ec ausmetentedire 48,056,000 
MT Se asia ucias caislahev av Neca 48,717,000 
MEM eAsisinohces hiwleweaseeeoton 49,247,000 
RE ee eee 49,749,000 
ME Pi ckwinwne* deen wslceesen 50,230,000 
oo ES eens © 50,695,000 
a ES a eee 51,191,000 
RECESS eee 51,759,000 
a ee een nne 52,307,000 
nr eee 52,879,000 
MM ee eon stegMscininkvessace 53,455,000 
PR Grasestiinwndsaceiicides 54,026,000 
1939 Monthly 

ae ene 53,192,000 
EEE Niviviaccwsausanancdas 53,240,000 
eee) Serre ree 53,289,000 
0 Er eee ee 53,338,000 
ere re rerrre eer 53,386,000 
IE Sige rouie-k.csasteaier *cwisies 53,432,000 
MN ats Fb ba soos osivsowewack 53,480,000 
NES ak cleionnce cud eSowuaus 53,526,000 
CIEE ooo ccccotadneesucws 53,573,000 
I ord diese sk wiantden ere Ree 53,619,000 
eS or errene 53,666,000 
MEE S octhrvieviodpwenne se 53,713,000 
1940 Monthly 

0 | I Eee eee 53,764,000 
I etc soccicss wae aware 53,811,000 
MRR Ch Sitccev ena ks saeeevie. 53,859,000 
ESSE Se ren ere ea 53,907,000 
BN ie So sere Navel rerne-nlediapee oii 53,956,000 
MI cacareeWiyh S9 eae soecnGsinceaws 54,004,000 
De Stic anvicccevescnccvecs 54,051,000 
ee ree 54,098,000 
INI fos hoc oiae cite da wie aleve 54,145,000 
RT Peer 54,192,000 
LO, ede 54,239,000 
INE Wi. niciaie onic seu deecbaws 54,286,000 
1941 Monthly 
IE cvs us ox sxesbereaes 54,333,000 
I ota ie Sarewralceg sd Souter cw 54,381,000 
DET Evins on sienseeiadswe%s 54,427,000 


* Preliminary. 


Number Number 
Employed Unemployed 
46,192,000 1,864,000 
43,982,000 4,735,000 
40,679,000 8,568,000 
36,879,000 12,870,000 
36,959,000 13,271,000 
39,271,000 11,424,000 
40,539,000 10,652,000 
42,364,000 9,395,000 
44,025,000 8,282,000 
42,043,000 10,836,000 
43,476,000 9,979,000 
44,922,000 9,104,000 
42,000,000 11,192,000 
42,248,000 10,992,000 
42,598,000 10,691,000 
42,701,000 10,637,000 
42,996,000 10,390,000 
43,523,000 9,909,000 
43,456,000 10,024,000 
43,694,000 9,832,000 
44,404,000 9,169,000 
44,724,000 8,895,000 
44,603,000 9,063,000 
44,752,000 8,961,000 
43,384,000 10,380,000 
43,493,000 10,318,000 
43,832,000 10,027,000 
43,954,000 9,953,000 
44,244,000 9,712,000 
44,731,000 9 273,000 
44,785,000 9,266,000 
45,189,000 8,909,000 
45,973,000 8,172,000 
46,347,000 7,845,000 
46,449,000 7,790,000 
46,683,000 7,603,000 
45,674,000 8,659,000 
46,297,000 8,084,000 
46,875,000 7,552,000 


Note: Figures since 1937 have been revised by the 1939 Census of Manufactures. 








plan only when emergencies occur. This 

is commonly referred to, in the lap. 

gauge of the piloting profession, a, 

“emergency authority.” In other words 

a pilot proceeds in accordance with 

definite, predetermined routines unti 

emergency situations arise and then he 
is free to exercise his own best judg. 
ment as to what should be done. 

Certainly all this does not mean that 
air line transport flying pioneering js 

finished. On the contrary, new air. 
craft equipment involves much famil- 
iarization training. New radio devices 
are now being installed at the larger 
air terminals; this amounts to the 
first step in landing air line craft en- 
tirely by instruments with no visual 
contact. The time when this develop- 
ment will be completely successful js 
still a considerable distance in the 
future. 

Air Traffic Control regulations and 
procedures are constantly being revised 
to keep up with new _ techniques. 
Weather information is becoming more 
accurate and more plentiful. The prob- 
lem of ever-increasing traffic conges- 
tion at busy terminal airports will be 
met successfully by new procedures re- 
sulting from experience. 

At the present time schedules are 
surprisingly near 100 per cent com- 
pleted and, as the equipment and pilot- 
ing technique improve, this percent- 
age will increase to a still larger figure. 

The air line pilot is ever learning, 
ever advancing in knowledge and ex- 
perience. In his way of making a 
living, things never remain at status 
quo. It doesn’t take many years of 
absence from active service to place a 
pilot in the category of hasbeen and he 
would have to undergo considerable 
special training to catch up with his 
profession. 

Some day, perhaps, the profession of 
air line piloting will stabilize to a point 
where one can sit back and say, “I now 
know all there is to know about my 
job.” Such a condition would be 
wholly uninteresting and I, for one, 
hope that day never comes. 

The Air Line Pilots Association, 
which has been affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor since 
August 10, 1931, has a membership of 
approximately 1,500 air line pilots and 
is a recognized factor in the industry. 

The air line pilots are more than 90 
per cent organized. Strenuous yet 
conservative organizing activity by 
our organization has established our 
country’s air line pilots on a. fair and 
equitable basis of working conditions 
and salaries second to none. 

In establishing these standards, the 
ever-ready aid and complete under- 
standing of the problems of the air 
line pilots by the American Federation 
of Labor has been indispensable. 
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Texas Repeals the Constitution 


HE INK is hardly dry on the pro- 

nouncement by the United States 
Supreme Court in the Thornhill case 
that “the dissemination of information 
concerning the facts of a labor dispute 
must be regarded as within that area 
of free discussion that is guaranteed by 
the Constitution” when the principle so 
pronounced is disregarded through the 
passage of vicious anti-strike legisla- 
tion. 

Texas has just passed a law which 
makes it a felony and a penitentiary 
offense for any person to prevent or 
attempt to prevent, by force or threat, 
any person from pursuing his lawful 
vocation. 

The true purpose of the act, which 
is to deprive workers of the right to 
strike, is not concealed by the use of 
language such as “force or threat.” 
In fact, the legislature of Texas was 
crude enough and bold enough to assert 
its true purpose in passing the measure 
by making the following declaration in 
Section 6 of the act: 

“The fact that it is essential that 
industries of this state be protected 
from strikes and that all citizens of this 
state be protected from the use of vio- 
lence in labor disputes creates an emer- 
gency and an imperative public neces- 
sity that the constitutional rule requir- 
ing bills to be read on three separate 
days be suspended and it is hereby 
suspended and this bill shall be in full 
force and effect from and after its pas- 
sage, and it is so enacted.” 

Note the opening phrase of the fore- 
going paragraph—“the fact that it is 
essential that industries of this state 
be protected from strikes.” Therein 
lies the true motive for the Texas legis- 
lation and similar legislation proposed 
in other states. 

There is a wave of anti-strike propa- 
ganda in the United States at the pres- 
ent time, the proportions and magni- 
tude of which have never been wit- 
nessed before. 

The open shoppers, the sweatshop 
employers and the anti-labor press have 
been afforded an opportunity to propa- 
gandize under the sanctimonious cloak 
of preventing interference with national 
defense. 

They profess patriotic motives in 
their brazen efforts to deprive labor of 
its constitutional rights. In other times, 
these anti-labor forces had to be a bit 
subtle in their promotion of anti-strike 
legislation. Today, in the place of sub- 
tlety, they flaunt patriotism. Of that 
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Dear Sir: 


my signature. 


Texas to start their foolishness. 


such a law, 





ber that togeth 





your business, 
With best personal regards, I an 


Enclosure 








Executive DEPARTMENT 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


I am pleased to attach a document which I think offers the greatest pos- 
sibility for the industrial development of Texas. This document is an anti- 
violence bill which I have sponsored rather vigorously, and which has been 
passed by both Houses of our Texas Legislature, and which has just received 


We have not had much labor trouble in Texas yet, but we have been reading 
about the trouble in other States, and I think some of these wild-eyed labor- 
leader agitators and racketeers will think a long time before they come to 
We are not taking away from labor the right 
to strike. They can strike all they want to, and go fishing; but, when they 
strike and quit their jobs, we have plenty of other men in Texas to take their 
jobs, and any one who, by force or violence, or by threat of force or violence, 
tries to prevent any of these men from working at the job which he has just quit, 
will find himself picking cotton on one of our prison farms. 
five thousand acres of prison farms in Texas, so there is plenty of room. 


I feel proud to have led this fight for this kind of legislation, and I 
am proud that Texas is the first State in the Union, to my kmowledge, which has 


I trust you will give this consideration in your business expansion. 
with this advantage, we have many other advantages that few 
other States have, in the way of raw material and unlimited supplies of cheap 
gas, healthful, open-all-year-around climate, central geographical location, 

and open, year-around ports for shipment to all parts of the world. 


I would like to hear from you regarding your opinion of this legislation, 
and would like to figure with you at any time you anticipate any expansion in 
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We have seventy- 


Re- 


Sincerely yours 








of Texas 








Crooning Governor O’ Daniel brazenly advertises that he’s sponsor 
of the medieval strikebreaking law just enacted by his state 


ancient dodge Dr. Samuel Johnson 
aptly remarked : 

“Patriotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel.” 

Dr. Johnson’s assertion, though made 
in the far-distant past, is startlingly 
applicable to those who are now shout- 
ing for anti-strike legislation. 

The situation is truly alarming. The 
Texas law—cunningly drafted and 
broad in its implications—is vicious 


By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


General Counsel, 
American Federation of Labor 


and drastic. The two important pro- 
visions in the law are Sections 1 and 2, 
which read as follows: 


Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any 
person by the use of force or violence, 
or threat of the use of force or violence, 
to prevent or attempt to prevent any per- 
son from engaging in any lawful voca; 
tion within this state. Any person guilty 
of violating this section shall be deemed 
guilty of a felony, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by confinement 
in the state penitentiary for not less than 
one year nor more than two years. 

Section 2. It shall be unlawful for any 
person, acting in concert with one or more 
other persons, to assemble at or near any 
place where a “labor dispute” exists, and 
by force or violence prevent or attempt to 
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prevent any person from engaging in any 
lawful vocation, or for any person act- 
ing either by himself, or as a member of 
any group or organization, or acting in 
concert with one or more other persons, 
to promote, encourage or aid any such 
unlawful assemblage. Any person guilty 
of violating this section shall be deemed 
guilty of a felony, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by confinement 
in the state penitentiary for not less than 
one year nor more than two years. 


Just why Texas found it necessary 
to pass a law making it unlawful for 
any person to use force or violence is 
a perplexing question, unless there be 
sinister reasons. The state of Texas 
has on its statute books, as have all 
states today, adequate laws against 
force or violence used by any person. 

But this statute picks out a specific 
subject to which the force or violence is 
directed, namely, “to prevent or at- 
tempt to prevent any person from en- 
gaging in any lawful vocation within 
this state.” Thus, it is implied that 
force or violence, when committed in 
connection with interference with a 
man’s vocation, is something different 
from force or violence committed in 
any other instance. 

Force or violence is often trivial and 
therefore trivial penalties are imposed. 
Yet in the case of the Texas law force 
or violence, no matter how slight, when 
committed in connection with a “voca- 
tion,” becomes in every instance a fel- 
ony punishable by a minimum sentence 
of one to two years in the state peni- 
tentiary. There is no option to impose 
a fine as there is in other instances of 
the commission of acts of force and 
violence. This method of draftsman- 
ship reflects all the venom and hatred 
of the anti-labor employer against or- 
ganized labor. 

The statute not only makes the ac- 
tual use of force or violence a heinous 
offense, but there is inserted also the 
catch-all language—“threat of the use 
of force or violence” and “attempt to 
prevent any person from engaging in 
any lawful vocation within this state.” 

This language is inserted, without 
doubt, for the purpose of making con- 
spirators of those who vote a strike 
during which some slight assault may 
take place, or who may make a remark 
that can be twisted into a threat; or 
for the purpose of declaring the mere 
presence of more pickets than a court 
or jury believes are necessary to con- 
stitute a crime. 

The aforequoted language allows any 
court or jury to run wild in the in- 
terpretation of facts and to hold almost 
any statement in the course of a strike 
to constitute a threat of force or vio- 
lence and to hold any form of picket- 
ing to constitute an attempt to prevent 
persons from engaging in their lawful 
vocations. 
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Section 2 is equally drastic. It pro- 
hibits any person, together with one 
or more other persons, from assembling 
at or near any place where a labor dis- 
pute exists and by force or violence 
preventing or attempting to prevent any 
person from engaging in any lawful 
vocation. Here again the mere picket- 
ing in numbers greater than the judge 
or jury considers necessary can be 
construed as a demonstration of force 
and those engaged in the picketing can 
be found guilty of “crime.” 

This section clearly aims to impose 
guilt upon members of labor unions 
who may vote strikes. There isn’t even 
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W. LEE O’DANIEL 
A letter-writing genius 


an attempt to hide this avowed pur- 
pose because the language refers to 
“any person acting either by himself, 
or as a member of any group or or- 
ganization, or acting in concert with 
one or more other persons, to promote, 
encourage or aid any such unlawful 
assemblage.” 

The plain import and intent of this 
language is to impose criminal guilt, 
under the laws of Texas, upon any 
two or more persons who meet in a 
union assembly and vote to strike. No 
other interpretation is possible. 

In this day and age, after the United 
States Supreme Court has with such 
force and clarity defined the basic 
rights of workers, to find even the 
state of Texas attempting deprivation 
of them is astounding. 

As I have said, other states are con- 
sidering similar enactments and two or 
three states have passed the so-called 
Model Sabotage Prevention Act which 
likewise, by camouflage and subtle lan- 
guage, denies to workers the right to 
strike. 

The question which confronts organ- 








ized labor is: Are such laws constity. 
tional and will they be sustained by the 
Supreme Court of the United States? 

On the basis of opinions rendered 
by the Supreme Court dealing with the 
right to strike, it is clear that these 
laws are unconstitutional. A denial 
of the right to strike is an imposition 
upon workers of involuntary servitude 
and a return to slavery. Justice Brap- 
deis so stated in construing similar 
legislation in the case of Bedford Stone 
Company versus Journeymen Stone 
Cutters Association : 

“If on the undisputed facts of this 
case a refusal to work can be enjoined, 
Congress created by the Sherman Law 
and the Clayton Act an instrument for 
imposing restraints upon labor which 
reminds of involuntary servitude.” 

Not only have liberal justices so ex- 
pressed themselves but justices hold- 
ing more conservative views have been 
equally forceful in their pronounce- 
ments respecting the right to strike. In 
the case of American Steel Foundries 
versus Tri-City Central Trades Coun- 
cil, Chief Justice Taft made as force- 
ful and clear an argument for the right 
to strike as has been made by any 
judge: 

“Labor unions are recognized by the 
Clayton Act as legal when instituted 
for mutual help and lawfully carrying 
out their legitimate objects. They have 
long been thus recognized by the courts. 
They were organized out of the neces- 
sities of the situation. 

“A single employe was helpless in 
dealing with an employer. He was 
dependent ordinarily on his daily wage 
for the maintenance of himself and 
family. If the employer refused to 
pay him the wages that he thought fair, 
he was nevertheless unable to leave tlie 
employ and to resist arbitrary and un- 
fair treatment. 

“Union was essential to give laborers 
an opportunity to deal on equality with 
their employer. They united to exert 
influence upon him and to leave him in 
a body in order by this inconvenience 
to induce him to make better terms with 
them. They were withholding their 
labor of economic value to make him 
pay what they thought it was worth. 
The right to combine for such a law- 
ful purpose has in many years not been 
denied by this court. 

“The strike became a lawful instru- 
ment in a lawful economic struggle 
or competition between employer and 
employes as to the share or division 
between them of the joint product of 
labor and capital. To render this com- 
bination at all effective, employes must 
make their combination extend beyond 
one shop. It is helpful to have as many 
as may be in the same trade in the 
same community united, because in the 
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competition between employers they 


are bound to be affected by the stand- 
ard of wages of their trade in the 
neighborhood. 


“Therefore, they may use all lawful 
propaganda to enlarge their member- 
ship and especially among those whose 
labor at lower wages will injure their 
whole guild. It is impossible to hold 
such persuasion and propaganda . . . to 
be without excuse and malicious.” 

Those who are loudest and most 
vociferous in clamoring for anti-strike 
legislation show their ignorance of the 
necessities, problems and structure of 
modern industrial society and it is well 
to remind them of the latest expression 
of the Supreme Court—an expression 
uttered by Justice Murphy on behalf of 
the court only a few months ago: 

“It is recognized now that satisfac- 
tory hours and wages and working 
conditions in industry and a bargaining 
position which makes these possible 
have an importance which is not less 
than the interests of those in the busi- 
ness or industry directly concerned. 
The health of the present generation 
and of those yet unborn may depend on 
these matters, and the practices in a 
single factory may have economic re- 
percussions upon a whole region and 
affect widespread systems of market- 
ing. 

“The merest glance at state and fed- 
eral legislation on the subject demon- 


strates the force of the argument that 
labor relations are not matters of mere 
local or private concern. 

“Free discussion concerning the con- 
ditions in industry and the causes of 
labor disputes appears to us indispen- 
sable to the effective and intelligent use 
of the processes of popular government 
to shape the destiny of modern indus- 
trial society.” 

All anti-strike legislation follows a 
familiar pattern—the conduct is de- 
clared unlawful when committed “at 
or near the place” where the labor dis- 
pute exists. Those who frame these 
laws have two purposes in mind: (1) 
to break a strike by prohibiting any 
strike activities at or near the struck 
plant, and (2) to evade unconstitution- 
ality by declaring that free speech and 
peaceable assemblage are not prohibited 
since the persons may speak and as- 
semble at other places than at the 
struck plant. 

Here, again, there is a deprivation 
of a constitutional right and the United 
States Supreme Court has so held. In 
the Thornhill case the court said: 

“The streets are natural and proper 
places for the dissemination of infor- 
mation and opinion; and one is not to 
have the exercise of his liberty of ex- 
pression in appropriate places abridged 
on the plea that it may be exercised 
in some other place.” 

The state of Texas, in passing this 


Is Your Phone Tapped? 


(Continued from Page 10) 


agent has ever been caught by resort- 
ing to tapped wires. 

On the other hand, in France, where 
wiretapping was most extensively used 
on the eve and at the time of the Ger- 
man invasion, the practice failed to 
check the Fifth Column activity and 
German espionage which led to the 
downfall of the French Republic. 

In these days of national emergency 
when passions run high there is an 
added danger for a large number of 
persons engaged in their normal and 
lawful pursuits to be unintentionally or 
maliciously brought under suspicion by 
false accusations. 

With millions of workers engaged 
on defense production, much of which 
is production of explosives, dangerous 
chemicals and similar materials, a sin- 
gle cry of “Sabotage!” can automati- 
cally bring under suspicion all of sev- 
eral thousands of employes working in 
a defense plant. 

It can readily be seen that under such 
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circumstances wiretapping which would 
be brought into use under the proposed 
bill would provide a ready and easy 
avenue for intimidation and coercion of 
workers to defeat their rightful efforts 
at self-organization. 

It is futile to argue that the proposed 
wiretapping bill limits the practice to 
specific situations under specific au- 
thorization of the federal agencies con- 
cerned. In actual practice wiretapping 
and recording of information secured 
by wiretapping is conducted by detec- 
tives in government employ. Flagrant 
abuses in the use of the information so 
secured cannot be prevented by any 
safeguards. 

It is well known, furthermore, that 


large numbers of private persons—pro- 


fessional men, business men and others 
who have retained their normal employ- 
ment connections—have been brought 
into federal service on a temporary or 
part-time basis to serve without com- 
pensation or for nominal compensation. 


anti-strike legislation, has violated one 
of the most necessary and sacred of 
American rights—the right to freedom 
of speech. The state of Texas has 
adopted the credo of the entrenched 
reactionary forces who have continu- 
ally maintained and constantly urged 
the superiority of property rights over 
human rights. 

Those who would strip the people 
of their constitutional liberties, in order 
to protect their vested property inter- 
ests, might well harken to the warning 
of one of our justices who said: 

“In a republic it is necessary that 
the right to freedom of speech and 
freedom of press be zealously guarded 
by the court. These rights form the life 
stream of liberty. 

“History teaches us that when these 
rights are suspended the right to pos- 
sess and enjoy private property rapidly 
vanishes.” 

And it would be well for the reac- 
tionaries to remember the words of 
William S. Knudsen recently uttered 
before a Congressional committee. 

“You cannot make criminals of strik- 
ers,” warned Mr. Knudsen. 

When the Texas law is passed upon 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as we- hope it will be, I am 
confident the court will strike it down 
as an unconstitutional invasion of the 
rights and liberties of the workers of 
this great nation. 


Large numbers of these federal officials 
return to their normal private employ- 
ment after such brief periods in the 
federal service. 

If information obtained by wiretap- 
ping is to be made accessible to them 
in the course of performance of their 
duties in the federal service, they will 
inevitably carry such information with 
them upon their return to their private 
pursuits. 

Even had there been no other possi- 
bilities for abuse, such leakage of infor- 
mation, extending over a period of 
time, could readily flood the country 
with malpractices and persecution 
solely- because of the information ob- 
tained by wiretapping. 

Thus information might easily be 
obtained by employers with whom un- 
ions are engaged in labor disputes, 
enabling the employer to turn the infor- 
mation to his advafttage—and_to fhe 
detriment of his employes. 

Legalization of wiretapping would 
not only constitute a departure from 
the constitutional mandate of the Bill 
of Rights as expressly interpreted by 
the Congress and the courts, but also 
present a potential danger of flagrant 
abuse of rights and interests of organ- 
ized labor. 
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ROFITS of American cor- 

porations ran high in 
1940. And this year’s first 
half earnings bid fair to out- 
strip even the high record of 
the same months last year. 
The reason, of course, is the 
great defense boom, which has 
lifted industrial production to 
a level 21 per cent above the 
previous all-time peak. We 
may expect high profits to 
continue. 

In 1940 the heavy defense 
taxes and the small wage in- 
creases paid to workers did 
not tie down these soaring 
profits. Average hourly wage 
earnings were up four per 
cent last year in manufactur- 
ing, from 64.4 cents in 1939 
to 67 cents in 1940, and gains 
were similar in other indus- 
tries. But wage increases 
were offset by increased productivity, 
and after all costs were paid—wages, 
taxes and others—1940 corporation 
profits were 25 per cent above 1939, 
according to government figures. A 
recent release from the United States 
Department of Commerce states : Prof- 
its of all corporations in 1940 were 
$5,000,000,000, or about 25 per cent 
above 1939 and 1937. 

Uncle Sam did not ask employers to 
sacrifice their increased profits for de- 
fense in 1940. Taxes this year will 
probably be higher, but not enough to 
consume all the employers’ gain. Yet 
we see dark hints in the press about the 
gains of workers. Wages should be 
“stabilized” or “frozen,” we are told. 
Wage increases are dangerous, we 
hear; they might start an “upward 
spiral of prices.” Workers should be 
ready to sacrifice for the country’s 
emergency. Wage increases should be 
stopped! So run the press comments. 

We might have thought such state- 
ments were nothing but employer prop- 
aganda. We have seen the like before. 
But when Leon Henderson, head of the 
newly created Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, says that if “unwarranted” 
wage rises are in prospect, he will have 
“a decided interest” in them, labor 
has a right to ask what the administra- 
tor’s policy and plan of action are. We 
have “a decided interest” in knowing. 

Labor’s researchers point out a few 
facts: 

Danger there is of fast-rising prices 
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THE MANUFACTURER’S DOLLAR, 1940 


and living costs in this defense boom. 
Danger to workers and to everyone 
who buys anything. Danger especially 
to the smooth-running flow of goods 
for defense, for industry, for consum- 
ers. But the danger is not in wage 
increases. 

We know that when price rises start 
they may spread like a prairie fire. We 
know that such runaway prices cannot 
easily be stopped, if they can be stopped 
at all, without strict government con- 
trol. Many of us remember the last 
war, when living costs rose out of all 
reason. We know that the fear of run- 
away prices has a very real basis. But 
wage increases are not the real cause of 
trouble 

Employers often use wage increases 
as an excuse for price increases. Of 
course. That’s an old story. But that 
is no just reason for freezing wages. 

Labor has a clear, straight answer 
for this scare about runaway prices. 
We begin by looking at a few simple 
facts. 

First, the chart at the top of the next 
page. It shows that higher wages do 
not always mean higher labor costs for 
the employer. In fact, over the last 
eleven years in manufacturing industry 
generally, wages have risen 20 per cent 
while labor costs (per unit produced) 
have actually declined 15 per cent. 
These figures are from an employers’ 
association, the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

Take the story from the same source 


for just one year, 1949, 
Wages rose, as we noted 
above, but labor costs did not 
rise. 


How can this be? It is 
very simple. With modern 
machines, workers’ producing 
power per hour of work in- 
creases rapidly. Production 
per man-hour (productivity) 
rose 40 per cent from 1929 to 
1940. And last year produc- 
tivity rose just enough to pay 
the four per cent wage in- 
crease without increasing 
labor cost. 

If wages rise without in- 
creasing labor cost, can any- 
one justly say that wage in- 
creases are the real cause of 
price increases? Answer that 
one, and you have Point No. 1. 

For Point No. 2, see the 
chart at the bottom of the next 
page. Figures here shown are from 
the same source. As before, the wage 
rise from 1929 to 1940 is 20 per cent. 
But prices—wholesale prices in manu- 
facturing industries where the wage in- 
creases were paid—did not rise. In- 
stead, they declined 14 per cent in 
these eleven years. 

These are records of actual expe- 
rience in the whole of America’s manu- 
facturing industries. Over the eleven- 
year long run, wage increases have not 
caused price increases. Prices have ac- 
tually declined while wages rose. That 
is Clear proof—Point No. 2. 

Those who are charged with respon- 
sibility for stopping price increases had 
better look elsewhere for the real cause. 
They will find that freezing wages is 
not the right remedy. 

Much trouble comes from overlook- 
ing facts. The following statement ap- 
peared in the press on Easter Sunday, 
reported as coming from Price Ad- 
ministrator Henderson (we hope it was 
a mistake) : “We will watch wages as a 
prime factor in costs.” This brings us 
to Point No. 3. 

Labor would like to know what is 
meant by the term “prime factor in 
costs.” The figure on this page shows 
that only 16 cents out of every sales 
dollar go to pay wages; that 84 cents go 
for other costs and profits. These 84 
cents are made up of raw materials, 
overhead including sales expense and 
salaries of officers, power, depreciation, 
interest, taxes and profits. 
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Wages are an important cost, we 
agree. They actually make up 16 cents 
on the dollar! But let us not magnify 
the 16 cents and forget the 84 cents. 

And let us not forget this: When 
production expands, overhead costs per 
unit automatically go down. When idle 
capacity comes into use, depreciation 
cost per unit goes down; when sales go 
up without increasing the sales force, 
sales cost per unit goes down. When 
well-paid workers prevent waste of ma- 
terials, material costs per unit go down. 
And material costs are 56 cents on the 
sales dollar. 

Production is expanding today with- 
out extra sales effort. Overhead costs 
have been going down. Wages form a 
very small part of total costs and the 
decline in other costs makes it possible 
to raise wages without raising prices. 
This is Point No. 3. 

It would be a serious matter for men 
in responsible positions to overlook 
such facts as these. 

Point No. 4 is the outcome of Point 
No. 3 and Point No. 1: Profit earned 
per wage-earner today is high. Take a 
company which benefits from the gen- 
eral expansion of business activity, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph. 
In 1940 it earned a profit, after paying 
wages, taxes and all expenses, of $689 
per employe. Allow six per cent on the 
stockholder’s investment as the usual 
return on venture capital today ($466 
out of the $689 for this company) and 
we find that the company earned a clear 
surplus of $223 for every employe in 
1940. 

Wage-earners shared in creating this 
profit. Doesn’t a profit like this make 
wage increases possible without raising 
prices? 

Take a company benefiting greatly 
from government defense orders, E. I. 


duPont de Nemours. In 1940 its prof- 


its were $1,363 per employe, or $785 
after allowing six per cent on stock- 
holders’ investment. Doesn’t $785 for 


every employe allow the company some- 


thing with which to raise wages without 
raising prices? 

These companies are not the only 
ones earning high profits. Experience 
in general shows a high rate of earnings 
for leading companies. The National 
City Bank reports that 1,495 manufac- 
turing companies earned 10.3 per cent 
on their net worth (stockhoiders’ in- 
vestment) in 1940, compared with 8.3 
per cent in 1939. Companies in all in- 
dustries—trade, transportation, utilities 
as well as manufacturing—earned 7.4 
per cent on net worth in 1940, com- 
pared to 6.3 per cent in 1939. These 
last figures cover 2,590 companies, 
which made profits of $4,253,000,000, 
or 85 per cent of all corporation profits. 

In many industries 1940 earnings 
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were far above these averages: Air- 
craft, 33 per cent on net worth; elec- 
trical equipment, 15.5 per cent ; machin- 
ery, 15 per cent ; chemicals, 13 per cent ; 
tobacco products, 14 per cent; soft 
drinks, 34 per cent; automobiles, 17 
per cent. 

We do not know the number em- 
ployed by these corporations. We do 
know that any company which, with the 
help of its workers, makes earnings like 
these can well afford to share them by 
giving wage increases. And no price 
increase will be needed. That is Point 
No. 4. 

Suppose now we sum up these four 
points : 

(1) Experience shows that wages 
can rise while labor costs decline, be- 
cause of increasing productivity. 

(2) Experience shows that prices 
have actually declined since 1929 while 
wages rose. 

(3) Wage costs are only 16 cents on 
every dollar of sales ; other costs are 84 
cents. Overhead costs decline, per unit 
of product, in a time of expanding pro- 
duction like the present. 

(4) High profits per wage-earner 
and high earnings on investment result 
from expanding production, increasing 
productivity, declining overhead costs. 
Many companies are well able to raise 
wages today without increasing prices. 

We are now ready to state labor’s 
answer to the price scare: 

Freezing wages—stopping all wage 
increases—to prevent runaway prices is 
not necessary. Such action would be 
grossly unfair to workers, whose chance 
for improvement would be stopped 
while employers continue to make high 
profits. 


The way out is simple. Collective 
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WAGES RISE WITHOUT INCREASING LABOR COSTS 


bargaining based on facts is the solu- 


tion. Let every demand for wage in- 
creases be tried on its merits. At the 
conference table employers should sub- 
mit their records of costs and profits, 
open their books to show their ability 
to pay. 

With the facts before them, conferees 
should base their decisions on two wage 
principles: (1) Companies able because 
of strong earning power to pay a wage 
increase should do so; (2) an adequate 
wage is a first charge against any 
business. 

Companies paying inadequate wages 
and showing no profit should make 
every effort to improve efficiency. 
Workers should not be forced to live in 
poverty because of inefficient manage- 
ment. A company, with the coopera- 
tion of its workers, can almost always 
save costs and improve efficiency so as 
to pay a decent wage. 

If this practice is followed all down 
the line, there need never be a price in- 
crease to compensate a raise in wages. 
And workers can make immense gains. 
We can do much to lift every family to 
an adequate living, even though thou- 
sands are still existing below the mini- 
mum bare subsistence level. On the 
average, it costs $1,363 a year to give a 
family of four a bare subsistence living 
in the United States today ; that is, 67 
cents per hour for a 40-hour week with 
full employment. 

An adequate living for every Ameri- 
can citizen is our country’s obligation— 
and its opportunity. Therefore, labor 
asks that this be our national policy : 

No freezing of wages, but progres- 
sive wage increases according to each 
company’s ability to pay, as determined 
by collective bargaining based on facts. 


1940 


1934 


WAGES RISE, PRICES FALL 















> What is believed to be the first con- 
tract providing the checkoff to be at- 
tained in the insurance field has been 
secured by Local 21858, Industrial and 
Ordinary Insurance Agents, of Phila- 
delphia. When the Industrial Life In- 
surance Company of that city fired two 
men for union activity and circulated a 
“loyalty” petition, the union called a 
strike. It lasted three days. Under 
the contract the two dismissed workers 
returned to their jobs with back pay 
and a closed shop, with the checkoff, 
was established. 
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Acme 


City Hall picket makes known 
a grievance in Kansas City 


>A closed shop agreement has been 
signed between Local 690, United 
Automobile Workers-A. F. of L., and 
the Wolverine Pressed Steel Company 
of Grand Haven, Mich. Important 
gains in the contract include wage in- 
creases up to 12% cents an hour, a 
week’s vacation with pay, provisions 
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for plant-wide seniority and time and 


one-half rates for overtime work. 


> Local 1095, Amalgamated Street 
Electric Railway and Motor 








> Wage increases of 10 cents an hour 
have been won for the members of 
Local 22480, Canister Workers, em- 
ployed at the Dover, N. J., plant of 





Coach Operators, has en- 
tered into a new wage 
agreement with the Jackson 
City Lines, Jackson, Mich., 
providing for an increase in 
pay over the present wage 
schedule. 





> Contract negotiations were 
recently completed between 
Local 20430, Chemical 
Workers, and the General 
Chemical Company, Chi- 
cago, after three and one- 
half years’ effort on the part 
of the union. The contract 
provides for vacations with 
pay, seniority and arbitra- 
tion of disputes. 


>A satisfactory agreement has been 
reached between the Armstrong Rub- 
ber Company, Hartford, Conn., and 
Federal Labor Union 22343. Under 
the terms of the contract the union won 
a 10 cents an hour increase in mini- 
mum pay rates as well as a general two 
per cent wage increase for all em- 
ployes. The company also agreed to 
adjust piecework rates, establish sen- 
iority rights and provide vacations with 
pay. 


> Federal Labor Union 20186 has 
signed an agreement with the Babcock 
and Wilcox Company, Barberton, 
Ohio, providing for a general increase 
in the hourly wages of 3,000 employes 
amounting to $450,000 annually. 


> An agreement has been signed be- 
tween Local 18868, Florists Union, and 
the L. B. Coddington Company of New 
Providence, N. J., providing for wage 
increases for certain classifications of 
employes, seniority and arbitration of 
disputes. 


>The controversy between the New 
York Towboat Owners Association and 
Local 333 of the United Marine Divi- 
sion of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association was ended recently 
with 2,500 A. F. of L. workers receiv- 
ing wage increases. 





Perry 


William Green (left) with other leaders 
at Alabama State Federation convention 


the Seeley Tube and Box Company as 
the result of a closed shop contract re- 
cently signed with the firm. The wage 
increase will total $50,000 a year. 


> A substantial boost in wages has been 
gained for the members of Local 187, 
International Brotherhood of Pulp and 
Sulphite Workers, as the result of con- 
tracts signed with five Toledo, Ohio, 
companies. 


> The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers recently became the 
recognized collective bargaining agent 
for workers in the telephone and tele- 
graph departments of the Waterloo, 
Cedar Falls and Northern Railway, 
an electric line with headquarters at 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


> Local 21742, Wholesale Non-Alco- 
holic Beverage Salesmen, has been 
designated the sole collective bargain- 
ing agent for the bottle-beer salesmen 
employed by the Christian Feigenspan 
Brewing Company of Newark, N. J. 


> Local 22037, Warehouse Steel and 
Metal Handlers, has been designated 
sole collective bargaining agent for all 
production and, maintenance employes 
of the Advertising Metal Display Com- 
pany of Chicago. 
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Peonage in California 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Innumerable attempts were made by 
the union to find responsible parties to 
whom they could talk and with whom 
they could negotiate a settlement of 
the issues in dispute. But the growers 
were adamant in their refusal to meet 
with union spokesmen. The strike, 
rendered unavoidable by the growers’ 
attitude, began. 

The first persons speaking, or claim- 
ing to speak, for the growers were the 
president and secretary of the notori- 
ous anti-labor California organization 


misleadingly named the Associated 
Farmers. These gentlemen quickly 


dropped out of the picture. 

Then Charles Collins Teague of the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 
called a meeting of the growers. 

“We cannot and must not accede to 
the union’s demands,” said he. “It 
would be better for us to let the fruit 
now on the trees drop to the ground 
than to grant their demands.” 

So the strike went on and the lemons 
began to rot. 

The employers tried to recruit strike- 
breakers. Obedient servants of the 
omnipotent operators, the authorities 
of Ventura Junior College sanctioned 
a call for students to work as scabs. 
But this contemptible act failed to ac- 
complish what it was intended to 
accomplish. 

Then E. T. FitzGerald and L. N. 
Sisley, conciliators of the United States 
Department of Labor, proposed arbi- 
tration of the dispute by a committee 
of three—one appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, one by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and one by Governor 
Olson of California. The plan called 
for the strikers to return to their jobs 
while arbitration went on. The union 
accepted the plan, but the secre- 
tary of the growers’ committee tartly 
informed the representatives of the 
federal government that there was 
nothing whatever to discuss, nothing 
whatever to arbitrate. 

Although this seemed to make the 
attitude of the employers quite clear, 
the union soon afterward addressed a 
letter to the secretary of the growers’ 
committee. In this letter the union 
pointed out that it had been designated 
by the pickers as their collective bar- 
gaining representative and expressed 
a willingness to call off the strike if 
only the employers would recognize the 
principle of collective bargaining. The 
union did not then ask—nor has it ever 
asked—for a closed shop. But it did 
courteously suggest that a committee 
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could be established to consider the in- 
dustry’s ability to pay its workers 
better. 

No reply to this letter was ever re- 
ceived. And the strike continued. 

The growers brought in some starv- 
ing Okies to act as strikebreakers. 
Lacking skill at the work, the Okies 
caused extensive damage. And soon 
even the Okies showed their strong 
dissatisfaction with the pitiful wages 
paid them. 

Striving to break the strikers’ spirit, 
the employers first had the lights and 
gas shut off in the workers’ miserable 
little homes. This action was particu- 
larly callous because there were young 
children in almost every striker’s 
family. 

Next the labor-hating employers 
proceeded to have the striking workers 
evicted from their shacks. The hard- 
ships resulting from eviction were 
counted upon to break the strike at last. 
But again the employers were disap- 
pointed. 

Now in its fourth month, the strike 
is going stronger than ever. The 
Western headquarters of the American 
Federation of Labor and the American 
Labor Citizen, official A. F. of L. news- 
paper published in San Francisco, have 
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done a magnificent job of mustering 
the support of California labor and the 
public at large for the strikers’ cause. 
Organizer Meyer L. Lewis, in charge 
of the Western headquarters, has seen 
to it that the help given the strikers 
was material as well as moral. 

Because the employers’ high-handed 
refusal to sit down around the table 
with the workers’ chosen representa- 
tives mocks the sentiments of the 
American people and because their 
anachronistic policy has cost each of 
them a fortune, organized labor is con- 
fident that victory will soon be had by 
the striking lemon pickers—a victory 
well merited. 

But even if they stood entirely alone 
—which happily they do not—these 
workers could not be defeated. That 
was the conclusion I reached after 
visiting Ventura County. I saw con- 
ditions that were barbarous and shock- 
ing. But what impressed me most was 
the indomitable courage of these work- 
ers in the face of extreme adversity, 
their grim determination to carry their 
strike to a successful termination de- 
spite all hardships. 

Men and women like these spirited 
lemon workers deserve to win because 
they are so clearly in the right. And, 
in~my opinion, win they will—and 
soon. 

The outspoken support of Ameri- 
cans everywhere who believe ir. simple 
justice can do much to speed the lemon 
pickers’ day of victory, 
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should be made to transfer men to 
other work in the localities where they 
have established their homes and stand- 
ards of living and working conditions 
should be protected to help build that 
morale which weighs so heavily in 
sound defense of the nation. 

Labor must be represented by per- 
sons responsible to the workers and 
designated by their own organizations 
on every priorities committee which is 
advising what materials can be reserved 
entirely for military uses and which 
plants will not be able to continue their 
usual production for lack of raw ma- 
terials or equipment. 

Already machine tools manufacturers 
have been directed not to fill orders 
for customers without priority ratings, 
aluminum and nickel steel have been 
put under priority orders with percent- 
age allocations for various consumers’ 
uses and the bulk of the production 
going to defense purposes, some other 


metals have been restricted to defense 
uses for the present under informal 
action by the priorities division. 

Labor has not had a part in shaping 
these decisions. Labor’s seat on the 
advisory committees is still vacant. 
This situation must not continue. La- 
bor must be represented. 

There must be attention given to pre- 
serving labor skills and finding other 
employment for workers who may be 
displaced before the priority orders be- 
come effective. 

These are admittedly difficult prob- 
lems. That makes it all the more nec- 
essary that labor should be represented 
before orders are made, not told the 
decisions afterward. 

When it comes to a question of “guns 
or —” labor should share in de- 
ciding what must be sacrificed and in 
making the adjustments in a manner 
which will prevent unnecessary and 
wasteful sacrifices of labor skill. 
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which corporation is empowered to 
spend approximately ten million dollars 
to provide living accommodations found 
necessary for successful prosecution of 
the munitions program. 

While there has not been in Canada 
the same close relationship between 
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the trade union movement and the 
government as exists in Great Britain 
and Canadian labor’s efforts to secure 
representation on all boards and com- 
missions dealing with matters that af- 
fect labor’s interests have not been 
complied with, nevertheless a consider- 
able degree of cooperative effort is be- 
ing carried on. 

It is not only in the industrial field 
that Canadian workers are affected by 
war. Their contribution, both direct 
and indirect, in financing the war effort 
is a heavy one. When war broke out, 
Canada found itself in a position en- 
tirely different from that of the last 
war. Whereas in 1914-1918 money 
was loaned by Great Britain to Canada, 
now the situation is reversed and Can- 
ada is providing credits for some of 
the British purchases in Canada. Again, 
United States legislation prohibits Can- 
ada from raising loans below the 
border. The consequence is that, 
either by taxation or loans, money for 
the war has to be found within Canada 
itself. 

Income taxes have been steeply 
raised, especially for those in the higher 
income brackets, but at the other end 
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of the scale more than a million addi- 
tional wage-earners are now called 
upon to pay income taxes because of 
the lowering of exemptions from 
$2,000 to $1,500 for married persons 
and from $1,000 to $750 for single 
persons. 

Another tax imposed a year ago was 
the excess profits tax of 75 per cent on 
all profits earned by industrial firms 
over and above those defined as nor- 
mal. Alongside this, however, a new 
national defense tax has been imposed 
on all earnings and income. The 
amount of this is two per cent for mar- 
ried persons with an income of over 
$1,200 per year and two per cent on 
single persons with an income of over 
$600 but less than $1,200 per year, 
and three per cent if the income ex- 
ceeds that amount. 

In addition to this wage tax, which 
is payable on the full amount earned 
and is deducted by the employer, work- 
ers have also been urged to purchase 
war savings certificates and stamps. 
Approximately ten million dollars a 
month are being subscribed in this way. 

It can easily be seen that, while 
through increased opportunity for em- 
ployment family incomes are somewhat 
higher than during the years of the 
depression, workers are not materially 
benefiting from the same. 

Moderate wage increases have been 
obtained in many cases, but govern- 
ment policy as set out in another order 
in council is to frown upon pay boosts 
and to urge instead acceptance of 
bonuses proportionate to the demon- 
strated increase in the cost of basic 
necessities of life. 

Immediately upon the outbreak of 
war an interdepartmental committee 
was established known as the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, with wide 
powers to control costs of commodities. 

This attempt at pegging prices has 
worked out fairly successfully but has 
not prevented an increase in the cost 
of living of approximately eight per 
cent, which is a national average. There 
is considerable variation in the amount 
of the increase as between different 
sections of the country. 

This is approximately the same rise 
in the cost of living as occurred dur- 
ing the same months of the Jast war 
when there were no restrictions on 
wage increases. This would appear to 
sustain Canadian labor’s contention 
that increases in wages are not essen- 
tially the cause of rising costs of liv- 
ing. 

The main reason for this increase in 


Canada has been the added cost of raw 
materials and other products which 
have to be imported, along with 
little better price for farm products, 

The government’s policy has beep 
directed toward preventing inflation by 
diverting increased earnings to thie gov- 
ernment to be expended for war pur- 
poses and at the same time by restrict. 
ing the purchase of non-essentials, mak- 
ing available for war purposes both 
labor and material that otherwise would 
be used in meeting such demands. 

To this end the policy has been 
adopted, as already explained, of dis- 
couraging higher wages except as 


necessary to meet the increased cost 
of living and, secondly, of diverting 
money to government channels by 





HOSTELS FOR SEA HEROES 


William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, has 
made known his “sympathetic in- 
terest” in the work of the Navy 
League of Canada, which plans the 
erection of hostels in Canada to 
shelter the sailors who work on the 
ships (above) that brave the Ger- 
man U-boats when the men are in 
port. 

The calm courage of these war- 
time seafarers has won the admira- 
tion of the whole world. The Navy 
League of Canada thinks these 
heroes are entitled to decent, home- 
like living quarters and a chance to 
relax and forget for a few hours 
when they are ashore. Mr. Green 
and many millions of American 
wage-earners most heartily agree. 











heavy taxation and the encouragement 
of voluntary savings. 

While in Canada, as elsewhere, there 
are and will be differences of opinion 
as to the equity of the distribution of 
the burden to be borne, there is com- 
plete unity in the determination that, 
however heavy the demands may be to 
assure victory, they will be met. No 
sacrifice is too great to permit Canada 
to play her full part in bringing about 
the defeat of Adolf Hitler and the bar- 
barism which he and his cohorts are 
seeking to impose upon the world. 
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